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VERSION 


ComE, my Diana, let us make 

A garden very trim and fair ; 

And you shall walk as mistress there, 
And I will toil with spade and rake. 
And there, for our entire delight, 

A thousand blossoms shall unfold, 

The pansy and the marigold, 

The crimson pink and lily white. 

There not a thorn shall mar the rose, 
And every sugar’d fruit that grows 
Shall ripen when the flowers are done. 
Betwixt us we'll divide the rent :— 

Your share shall all be pure content, 
The tears, the labour mine alone. 

D’AvuBIGNE. 


(Translated by H. C. MACDOWALL.) 


I mecum, mea Doris, atque amoenum 

Omni munditia paremus hortum. 

Illic tu domina ambulabis, illic 

Exercebo ego sarculi labores, 

Illic milia multa flosculorum, 

Rubri si quid honoris est vel albi, 

Nostras delicias, repandet aestas, 

Albam parthenicen, rosamque rubram, 

Spinis lividulis rosam carentem, 

Et post floriferum rubebit annum 

Pomorum quod ubique suaviorumst. 

Mercedem unde? rogas. Uterque 
partem : 

Nam tu laetitiam meram rependes, 

Sudores ego lacrimasque solus. 


H. RACKHAM. 





HISSARLIK. 


| THERE are developments in connexion 
with the topography of the Trojan 

_ Plain which do not appear to have 

attracted attention in this country. 

In C.R. XLII. (1928) 41, there is a 
brief notice of a pamphlet by Oscar 
Mey, a recent collaborator of Dérpfeld 
at Troy, Das Schlachtfeld von Troja 
| (1926). This essay supports the view 
previously propounded by Briickner in 
a lecture now incorporated in the 
Archiologischer Anzeiger, 1925, that the 
| Achaean Camp was on Besika Bay and 
not on the Hellespont. Dérpfeld agrees 
in a paper in Studien zur vorgeschichtlichen 
Archdologie (1925), a collection of studies 
in honour of Alfred Gétze. Drerup, on 
the other hand, rejected Besika Bay in a 
lengthy review of Mey’s work in the 
Phil. Woch. for 1927. One ground for 
the Besika theory was the proposition 
that in ancient times ‘EAAjoTovTos 
included the northern Aegean. That 
was asserted by Sieglin in 1898, in a 
Festschrift, and was then discussed in 
Rheinisches Museum LXVIII. by Klotz 
(286 ff.), Birt (635), and Jachmann (640). 
The Besika location came too late for 
notice in Leaf’s Troy, and is not referred 
to in his Strabo on the Troad; nor is it 
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in Miss Stawell’s ‘ The Scamander Ford 
in the Iliad’ (Proceedings of the Classical 
Association, 1914), which is, I think, the 
latest discussion in English of the topo- 
graphy of the Plain. 

In 1926 another former collaborator 
of Dérpfeld’s published a contribution 
to the controversy under the curious . 
title Das wahre und richtige Troja-Ilion 
entdeckt von Architekt v. Seyk, zuverlassiger 
Fihrer und Bevrater im Troas-Gefilde 
(Prag, im Selbstverlage). Drerup reviewed 
this pamphlet along with Mey’s men- 
tioned above, and did not regard it 
seriously. He classed it with Der Tro- 
janische Humbug, a big treatise published 
by an artillery officer, E. Botticher, in 
Igt1, and directed against Dérpfeld’s 
conclusions as to Hissarlik. 

Von Seyk rejects Besika Bay, but 
also pronounces Hissarlik-Ilion im- 
possible. He goes further, and locates 
Homeric Troy at Kara Your, some four 
or five miles due east of Hissarlik, 
whither probably no one will follow 
him. The ruins at Hissarlik, he decides, 
are the remains of the common burial- 
place of the Achaeans and the wall 
surrounding it described in the 7th 
Iliad. 

L 
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Finally there is a conspicuously able, 
clear and full review of the whole ques- 
tion by M. Charles Vellay, editor of 
L’ Acropole, in Les nouveaux aspects de la 
question de Troie (Paris, 1930). He 
rejects Besika Bay after a searching 
examination of the evidence and argu- 
ments used in support of it, and con- 
tends that Hissarlik is absolutely impos- 
sible. He regards von Seyk’s suggestion 
that it is the Achaean burial-ground 
as fort vraisemblable and sous certaines 
véserves acceptable. The ‘audacious’ 
identification of Hissarlik by Schlie- 
mann and Dorpfeld was, he urges, too 
readily accepted. On Dérpfeld’s accep- 
tance of Besika he writes: I/ reconnait 
aujourd hui que, si Ilion est & Hissarltk, il 
est impossible de situer le camp des Achéens 
entre Sigée et Rhoetée. Ce qui peut 
s'entendre aussi de la maniére suivante : si 
le camp des Achéens est entre Sigée et 
Rhoetée, tl est impossible, de Taveu méme 
de M. Dérpfeld, que U' Ilion homérique sott 
@ Hissarlik. M. Vellay writes with 
complete command of the literature, 
including the works and papers of those 
who, before and since the Schliemann- 


Dérpfeld discoveries, have rejected or 
hesitated about Hissarlik, and his book 
claims the attention of the archaeolo- 
gists. The ordinary man in the Hom- 
eric street will meantime reflect that a 
poet is not to be bound to strict topo- 
graphical accuracy, and wonder a little 
at the massiveness of the Achaean 
necropolis. 

I should add for the sake of complete- 
ness that a military man, Oberst W. von 
Diest, in a paper on the Dardanelles in 
the Great War, pp. 193-221 of the 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde 
in Berlin for 1916, considers the question 
of the camp and favours Besika Bay. 
I have not seen the paper, but note that 
M. Vellay charges him with une ignorance 
presque compléte des auteurs anciens et de 
lV’ Iliade elle-méme. 

A. SHEWAN. 

St. Andrews. 


[P.S.—Since the above was written 
a full and interesting review of M. 
Vellay’s work by Professor John A. 
Scott has appeared in C.P. XXV. 
(1930).—A. S.] 





AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON, 50. 


péyav ex Ovpod krafovres “Apn 
Tpomov aiyumiay oir’ éxrarios 
ddryeot waidov drara rexéov 50 
orpopodivovvra 
MTEpvyov epeTpoio €perodpevot 
depviornpy 
rrévov dprarixev ddécavres. 
Housman ’s objection to bara: Nexéwr, 
on the ground that it could not mean 
‘high above their eyries’ (Journ. Phil. 
XVI. 247), was supported by Headlam, 
who supposed these words to be a 
corruption of imratnexéwv (ed. p. 179). 
I suggest that the true reading is 
amdtn dexéwv, a phrase found in Anti- 
gone v. 630, where the presence of 
Umepadyav, corresponding to dryer, 
strengthens a belief that Sophocles is 
recalling the Aeschylean line : 


dp’ dyvipevos 
THs peAAoyapou 
radidos HKee popov ’Avtvyovns 
amdras Aexéwv irepadryar ; 630 


Here Jebb translates ‘bitter for the 
baffled hope of his marriage,’ and com- 





ments ‘deceit practised on him, a dis- 
appointment, in regard to his marriage.’ 
But, as adr Aexéwv can mean dis- 
appointment in regard to a marriage 
not yet brought about, so also it can 
mean, in a different context, disappoint- 
ment in regard to a marriage already 
existing; and in the latter case it may 
fitly apply to the loss of children: the 
eagles are ‘tricked out of,’ ‘ despoiled 
of,’ the profits of their love. The 
phrase, indeed, can have meaning only 
by virtue of assistance from the context. 
But while Sophocles in recalling the 
Aeschylean words gives to them a 
fairly clear-cut meaning, Aeschylus used 
them originally to express a purposeful 
ambiguity. For in this passage we 
have the first of those many occasions 
on which the Elders, meaning to express 
one train of thought, find their words 
twisting to a different and sinister 
theme. 
_ The Sons of Atreus, they say, are 
like eagles ‘whose war-cry rings loud 
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in their wrath.’ They proceed, not 
understanding the deadly force of their 
words, ‘ eagles that in far-off grief for 
their children . . . dmary reyéwv.’ The 
simile has gone wrong forthem. They 
have spoken of grief for children. They 
wanted to call up a picture of Menelaus, 
grief-stricken for Helen now so far 
away, amdtn Xexéwv, because he had 
been ‘tricked out of’ his love; but 
they spoke of children, and in a flash 
there is the picture, instead, of a wife 
whose child was slain in sacrifice, 
dmdtn rexéwv. Perhaps there is also 


the picture of a city mourning for many 
children slain far off at Troy. 

It is not difficult to see how these 
words may have suffered in transmission. 
The enigmatic character of the expres- 
sion would prompt a ‘correction’ of 
the obscure d@matm, and drara would 
inevitably suggest itself: it would be a 
simple change; it would serve to 
‘explain’ é«marios ; and the word itself 
was present to the eye of the scribe in 


Vv. 55. 
S. M. ADAMS. 


Trinity College, Toronto. 





A NOTE ON KLEON’S FINANCE. 


THE Panathenaic period from 28 
Hekatombaion 426 to 28 Hekatombaion 
422 may fairly be called Kleon’s period. 
It was marked by a higher tribute than 
either before or after': and towards the 
end of it, spring 422, Aristophanes says 
the annual revenue of Athens came near 
2,000 talents (Wasps 660). I propose 
to show that during this period the 
state obtained for itself also especially 
favoured treatment for loans from the 
sacred treasures: that the remarkably 
low rate of interest which we know was 
paid during these years was, in fact, 
abnormal. 

The evidence comes, of course, from 
the detailed report of loans published 
by the Logistai after the Panathenaia 
of 422. This is printed in J.G. I*. 324; 
but a copy out of all comparison com- 
pleter and correcter is given in Plate II 
of Meritt’s Athenian Calendar.* It gives 
the totals of all loans during the eleven 
years 433- 422, and the detail of all 


cs IG. P 63 and 64: Meritt and West, Amer. 
Journ. Arch. XXX. 59 ff., West, zd¢d. 135 ff. 
I hope Professor West will shortly republish 
both these inscriptions and give us definitive 
texts. The period of high assessment is slightly 
later than the Panathenaic period: the first 
high tribute is paid in spring 424, the last in 
spring 421. Andokides, Peace 8, says, at the 
time of the Peace of Nikias ‘more than 1,200 
talents of Phoros’ was received per year: he 
is referring to this period; the Phoros was not, 
in fact, lowered till after peace was made. The 
passage is careless, but not nonsensical : for the 
7,000 talents which he says were put on the 
Akropolis at this time, see p. 165, note I. 

2 The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century. 
By B. D. Meritt. Harvard University Press, 
1928. 


during the four years 426-422. It also 
gives the principal and interest separ- 
ately in every case. 

The rate of interest which is paid on 
all debts during the four years (426/5- 
423/2 inclusive) is certain: 5 talents 
yield 1 drachma in one day. This is 
approximately ;'5 per cent. per month, 
just under 1} per cent. per year, just 
under 5 per cent. for the whole four 
years. This is, as has been often re- 
marked, an extremely low rate. 

It is possible to calculate, roughly 
but approximately, the rate for the 
seven years previous (433/2-427/6 in- 
clusive, beginning with the Kerkyra 
expedition): it was at least five times 
higher. My calculations will necessarily 
be rough: to make them simple I cal- 
culate by years instead of days, I count 
the reduced rate as 1} per cent. per 
annum (it is more nearly 1°22), and I 
omit fractions of talents. References 
throughout are to the Logistai’s report 
as given in Meritt’s Athenian Calendar. 


1. ATHENA POLIAS. 


The total of loans in the seven years 
(433-426) is 4,oor talents (lines 99-100): 
in the four years (426-422) it is 747 
talents (line 49). 

Interest on the 747 talents is 18 talents 
(line 51). 

Interest on the 4,001 talents from 
426 to 422 is about 200 talents (calcu- 
lated at 5 per cent. per four years).® 





3 This calculation is confirmed by the parallel 
figures for the other treasures—JVrke : 22 talents 
borrowed down to 426, interest on this to 422 
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The total interest on the total loans 
(4,748 talents, line 114) is 1,243 talents 
(line 115). 

The interest on the 4,001 talents in 
the seven years must therefore have 


been over 1,000 talents. Thus: 
Talents. 
4,001 talents.borrowed between 433 and 
426: 
Interest to 426, well over 1,000 
Interest from 426 to 422, not quite . 200 


747 talents borrowed between 426 and 
422: 
Interest to 422 ... = ee fies 18 





Total interest, more than 1,218 


According to line 115 it was 1,245 
talents. 

The 4,001 talents were borrowed in 
driblets over a period of seven years: 
at the end of the period some had been 
owing nearly seven years, some a few 
weeks only. We may roughly average 
it out, and say all had been owing 
three and a half years. 


Talents. 

4,000 talents in 3} years yield ... 1,000 
.". 100 talents in 34 years yield tie 25 
.". 100 talents in 1 year yield ... vee 25--3°5 


About 7 per cent. per annum. 


2. ATHENA NIKE. 


The total of loans in the seven years 
is 22 talents (line 1¢7): in the four 
years 6 talents (line 53). 

The interest on the 6 talents is neg- 
ligible (line 53). 

The interest on the 22 talents from 
426 to 422 is 1 talent (about, line 108). 

The total interest on the total loans 
(28 talents, line 112) is lost (line 113); 
but we can recover it approximately. 
Subtract 1,243 talents 3,804 drachmas 
(the total interest on loans from Athena 
Polias, line 115) from 1,248 talents or 
1,249 talents (drachmas unknown) (the 
total interest on loans from Athena 
Polias and Nike, line 117), we get 
something between 44 talents and 64 
talents. Anything under 5 talents 
(e.g., TTTTF) will take too much 


just over 1 talent (lines 107-108); Other Gods: 
766 talents borrowed down to 426, interest on 
this to 422, 37 talents (lines 103-105): the in- 
terest in both cases is about jy of the principal. 
Here and throughout I treat the numerals 
restored by Meritt as if they stood on the 
stone. I have checked the calculations in every 
case, and am (it is almost impertinent to say so) 
satisfied of their cogency. 
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room; accordingly, it is something 
between 5 and 63 talents. 

The residue, therefore, for the interest 
on the 22 talents in the seven years is 
about 4 or 5 talents. 

Taking the same rough average as 
for the Polias treasure: 22 talents bor- 
rowed in pieces over seven years at 
7 per cent. per annum should yield 
(22 talents in three and a half years at 
7 per cent.=) 54 talents. This is rather 
high: interest at 6 per cent. would 
come nearer the required figure. But 
this slight variation is almost certainly 
due to the loans from Athena Nike 
being contracted, on the average, later 
in the seven year period: I would 
express this in the sum 22 talents in 
three years (vice three and a half) at 
7 per cent.= 4°62 talents. 


3. OTHER GopDs. 


Too many figures are missing. Given 
the above principles, we can roughly 
establish the missing amounts; but we 
have not enough figures to argue from. 

Loans in the seven years, 766 talents 
(lines 103-104). 

Loans in the four years, 55 talents 
(line 96). 

Interest on the 55 talents (all bor- 
rowed at the very end of the period) is 
negligible, less than $ talent (line 97). 

Interest on the 766 talents in the four 
years is 37 talents (line 105). 

The total interest on all loans is 
unknown, and so, consequently, is the 
interest on the 766 talents in the seven 
years. 

Calculating as for Nike, we have the 
sum 766 talents in three years at 7 per 
cent. = about 160 talents. 

The total of all loans and interest 
will therefore be (about) 766 +55 + 37 
+ 160= (about) 1,078 talents. 

The bill presented to the Athenians 


was: 
Talents. 
Due to Athena Polias, about 5,991 
Due to Athena Nike, about ‘ie 34 
Due to other gods, about ... 1,018 





Total 7,043 


(plus a little for Hermes and omitted 
drachmas). This 7,000 odd talents was, 
I believe, to a very large extent repaid, 
and this fact is the ground of Andokides’ 
statement that when Nikias obtained 
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peace over 7,000 talents were placed 
on the Akropolis.!. Most of the money 
came from the savings of the years 
426-422: record of the payment (or 
part of it) is in Kallias’ decree, I.G. I?. 
g1, which I date to 422. But I deal 
with this elsewhere. Here I wish only 
to constate that the terms on which 
money was borrowed from the sacred 





1 Peace 8. See p. 163, note 1. 


treasures were, down to 426, something 
approaching the normal, approximately 
7 per cent. per annum®: from 426 to 
422 they are, frankly, abnormal. 

H. T. Wape-GEry. 


Wadham College, 
Oxford. 





2 Calculated per day, as it probably was, this 
is about Ay per cent. per day. The later figure 
is s$p per cent. per day. 





ARISTOPHANES, 


oUT@ vixnoapi T éy@ Kai vourCoiuny codds, 

as bpas nyovpevos eivar Oearas dektovs 

kal ravtny gogerar’ éxev Tay enov Kopmdidr, 

mparous nkiwo’ dvayeia’ ipas, } mapéryxe por 

€pyov meiorev : cir’ dvex@pouv im’ dvdpav popri- 
K@vy 

nrrnbeis ovx aks dv. 


As H. Richards has remarked, ‘It 
seems impossible to make sense of 
mpetovs avayedo’ byas.’ [See his con- 
vincing article in C.R. XVII., or in 
Aristophanes and Others, p. 25.] No sub- 
sequent editor seems to have answered 
R.’s objections and justified the text. 

The sense we require is, to quote R. 
again, something like this: ‘I thought 
my cleverest play, the play which cost 
me so much labour, would be sure to 
meet with your approval.’ I submit 
that the desired sense is obtained by 
reading mparnv nkiwo’ avaxnpittecd’, 
4) mapéocxe pot x.7.2., i.e. ‘1 thought my 
cleverest play, the play which cost me 
so much labour, would be declared 
victorious by the herald in the theatre ; 
then, contrary to my deserts, I retired 
defeated by a gang of clowns.’ 

If my suggested emendation is correct, 
the stages of corruption are not obscure. 
mpatnv nkiwo’ avaxnpittecOa: having 


CLOUDS, 520 FF. 


been glossed by the explanatory phrase 
mpwtny nkiws’ avayopedoa vas, these 
last two words were mistakenly incor- 
porated into the text, supplanting 
dvaxnpvttecOar, and at some time or 
another avayopedoa:, by a mere slip of 
the pen, was written as dvayedoai, with 
the consequence that spwtny was ‘ cor- 
rected’ to mpwrtovs in conformity with 
the supposed sense. The unfamiliar 
rhythm of Eupolideans would make 
the unmetrical substitution of ap- 
aryopedoat jpas easier to the copyist. 

The aorist of dvayopetw, though 
apparently un-Attic, occurs frequently 
enough in late writers (vid. Veitch sub 
voc.). Both dvaknpitrw and avaryopevw 
are commonly used, in conjunction 
with some such word as vixndopos, to 
express the sense of ‘proclaiming as 
victor,’ whether in the theatre or 
elsewhere. (See Liddell and Scott 
under these words, and add Aristeides, 
Vol. II. p. 2, Dind., ‘ rodrov orepavodv 
kal mpa@tov avaryopevew.’) 

That dvaxnpurrew could be glossed 
by dvaryopevew is proved by the scholion 
on Aristoph. Plut. 585. 

E. C. YORKE. 

New College, Oxford. 





PLAUTUS AND THE FABULA ATELLANA. 


One of the most effective scenes in the 
Rudens is that beginning at line 485. 
Labrax and Charmides, the slave-dealer 
and his boon companion, have made 
their way to shore. The ship in which 
they had stored their ill-gotten gains 
lies at the bottom of the stormy sea, 
and they themselves, wet, cold and 
tired, are drearily tramping in the direc- 





tion of the temple of Venus. Mercenary 
friendship has been succeeded by in- 
tense mutual dislike, which vents itself 
in a series of bitter recriminations. 
Marx counts these Wortgefechte; they 
number fifteen in all. 

Labrax opens with a general reflec- 
tion on the cruelty of Neptune, which 
may be compared with a fragment of 
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the Pornoboskos of Posidippus (Meineke, 
p- 692) : 

6 ph memdeuxas ovdev Edpaxev Kaxov- 

TOV povopaxovytrev éopev dOuwrepor. 





But he quickly directs his anger on 
his companion in distress, who is more 
than ready to pay him back in his own 
coin. ‘Would that you had been 
crucified before I clapped eyes on you’ 
is countered by ‘ Would that I had 
made my bed in jail rather than enter 
your house,’ and soon. The language 
is harsh and vigorous, as befits the 
occasion, and a farcical climax is reached 
at line 510. Charmides has just re- 
marked : 

Scelestiorem cenam cenaui tuam 

quam quae Thyestae quondam adposita et 

Tereost. 


Suddenly—whether or not the mention 
of a meal, as Wright suggests, has 
anything to do with the disaster— 
Labrax becomes ill. The agonies of 
the unhappy Jeno, and the ungentle 
ministrations rendered by Charmides, 
must have presented an entertaining 
spectacle to the Roman audience; and 
who shall say that Plautus has here 
added in any way to his Greek original ? 

But at line 515 there is a change of 
ethos. Charmides’ words are: 


Bonam est quod habeas gratiam merito mihi, 
qui te ex insulso salsum feci opera mea. 


The point here lies in the play on the 
two meanings of salsus. ‘ You used to 
be a dry dog; now I’ve made you wet 
and witty.” 

Every Latin pun in Plautus is his 
own ; or, at any rate, he does not owe it 
to his Greek original. It is at least as 
hard to reproduce a pun in a different 
language as it is to invent an entirely 
new one. There are, indeed, a few 
cases where the word-play may have 
been equally effective in the Greek; 
as for example when in the Mercator 
(ll. 303-4) the elderly Demipho avers 
that his school-days have just com- 
menced; he has learned three letters— 
amo; it would be possible to translate 
the passage straight into Greek, render- 
ing amo by épo.' But paronomasia 





1 Cases—if any there be—where Plautus has 
simply failed to reproduce a Greek pun must 
necessarily escape certain detection; though 
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plays only a small part in the surviving 
fragments of the New Comedy, nor is 
it any more conspicuous in Terence. 

When Plautus takes a liberty with 
his original, he is likely to take several. 
Lines 520-522 are as follows: 

LA. Eheu, quis uiuit me mortalis miserior? 

CH. Ego multo tanto miserior quam tu, La- 
brax. 

LA. Qui? CH. Quia ego indignus sum, tu 
dignus qui sies. 

This passage is in no way connected 
with what follows. No doubt (as Marx 
suggests) Labrax vents his indignation 
at Charmides’ quibbling words in dumb 
show; but in the next line he turns to 
quite a new topic. And when (in lines 
535-7) we find two more of these conun- 
drums, we are confirmed in our suspicion 
that the dramatic proprieties are being 
sacrificed to the desire to arouse the 
spectators’ curiosity, and provoke them 
to merriment. 

The ypipos has, of course, a long 
history in Greek comedy, both Old and 
New. Marx gives an extensive list 
of examples from Plautus (Terence, as 
he tells us, does not employ this form 
of wit). Riddles do not occur in the 
Asinaria, the Trinummus or the Mercator, 
and the inference of Marx is that they 
were not in favour with Demophilus 
or Philemon, any more than with 
Menander. 

But Fraenkel treats our passage in 
quite a different way (Plautinisches im 
Plautus, p. 112-3). He regards lines 
515-539 as an addition made by the 
Latin dramatist. He points to the 
repeated word-play, the allusions to 
Roman customs and institutions, and 
certain other more subtle features which 
he holds to be indicative of Latin 
origin. Further, there is Sonnenschein’s 
plausible suggestion that the apparent 
examples of hiatus in lines 533-4— 

Utinam fortuna nunc anetina uterer, 

ut, quom exissem ex aqua, arerem tamen— 
are to be explained by the fact that the 
speaker is shivering with cold, and 
therefore pronounces aqua-qua-qua in 





we may amuse ourselves by supposing that 
e.g. a rather pointless remark such as Aen. 59, 


ei liberorum, nisi diuitiae, nihil erat, 


was made more effective in the Greek by a 
contrast between réxos and réxos. 
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such a way as to imitate the duck 
mentioned in the previous line—a very 
Roman pun. 

Many of the other riddles cited by 
Marx betray their Latin origin more 
or less clearly; ¢.g. Cas. 517: 


Fac linguam habeant tuae aedes.—Quid ita ?— 
Cum ueniam, uocent. 


where the point lies in the double sense 
of uocent (=uacent). In fact, Fraenkel 
shows that this use of a puzzling word 
or phrase (whether in the form of a 
question or of a statement) which a 
moment later receives a surprising ex- 
planation, is characteristically Plautine. 
No less than eight examples are afforded 
by the passage under discussion (ll. 520- 
538). 

When we take into account the cir- 
cumstances under which the palliata 
was produced, we can understand that 
a form of wit which required nothing 
on the part of the audience but a 
moment’s attention would recommend 
itself to the playwright. But there is 
a further consideration. At some date 
in the century previous to the introduc- 
tion of Greek drama in translation, the 
Atellane plays had won a footing in 
Rome. Nowthe propounding of riddles 
was a prominent Atellane feature. Quin- 
tilian (VI. 3. 47), discussing different 
kinds of amphiboly, mentions tla obscura 
quae Atellani e more captant (where there 
seems to be no reason for changing 
obscura to obscena, though this latter 
word would also be in place here). And 
Varro (Sat. Men. 198 B) asks: ‘ putas 
eos non citius tricas Atellanas quam id 
extricaturos?’* To ask riddles without 
speedily providing a solution would be 
a singularly dull form of entertain- 
ment, and we may feel fairly confident 
that the Atellanes contained many 
examples of the form of wit which con- 
sists in a puzzling expression followed 


1 For other examples of this form of jest, 
v. Men. 654, where the repetition of /« reminds 
Peniculus of the owl, and Cas. 523-4, where the 
military phrase cum cibo cum quigui is com- 
pared to the song of the blackbird. 

2 To take évicae in the sense of ‘ complicated 
intrigues’ (Schanz, Gesch., p. 249) seems incon- 
sistent with the known shortness of these pieces 
(A tellaniolae, Fronto, p. 34 N.), the small num- 
ber of characters, and the general crudity 
characteristic of this dramatic genre. 
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immediately by an unexpected and 
ludicrous explanation? 

To crown all, we have here a direct 
a to the Atellane plays (Il. 532- 
CH. Quid si aliquo ad ludos me pro manduco 

locem ? 


LA. Quapropter? CH. Quia pol clare crepito 
dentibus. 


The masked figure of the manducus, 
with his chattering jaws, is taken by 
the shivering old man as a likeness of 
himself. Varro(L.L. VII. 95) connects 
the manducus with the Atellane plays; 
in A tellanis Dossennum (so Miiller) wocant 
Manducum. 

Whether or not Plautus began his 
career as an actor in Atellane perform- 
ances, and thereby won his name Maccus 
(As. 11) or Maccius, as even the sceptical 
Leo is inclined to believe (Gesch., p. 93), 
at all events, when he took to writing 
palliatae, he had to cater for a public 
whose taste had been formed on the 
older type of play. Horace (Ep. JI. 1. 
173) found an Atellane element in 
Plautus: 


Quantus sit Dossennus edacibus in parasitis. 


We are handicapped in our investigation 
by the fact that the surviving fragments 
of the Atellanae date from no earlier 
than the time of Pomponius and Novius 
(c. go B.C.), who first made the genre 
literary, and were no doubt themselves 
considerably influenced by the palliata. 
Still, some broad general features of 
the Atellanae are fairly certain. 

They were farcical in tone, and dealt 
with the adventures of a limited number 
of stock characters. Reference has al- 
ready been made to passages in Plautus 
where Maccus and Dossennus are men- 
tioned; and the name of Bucco is used 
as a synonym for stultus in Bacch. 1088. 
The characterisation was necessarily of 
the roughest; vigorous gesture was an 
essential feature (cf. Juv. VI. 71-2: 


Urbicus exodio risum mouet Atellanae 
gestibus Autonoes) ; 





3 For examples of the praecter expectationem 
jest in the Atellanes of Novius, v. Cic. de Or. 
Il. 63, 255 and 70, 285, Word-play was so 
much a feature of the Atellanes of Pomponius 
that, according to Seneca (Contr. 7. 3.9), Cicero 
derived the habit from him. 
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and the interest must have centred to 
a large extent on the contrast between 
the craft of the hunchbacked Dossennus 
and the stupidity of Maccus, Pappus, 
and Bucco. 

In our ignorance of the relation 
between the Atellana proper and the 
Rhinthonica, or burlesque, to which, 
in its Latin form, the name Atellana 
was, also applied, we are uncertain 
whether, in the time of Plautus, the 
Oscan farce had yet begun to mimic 
tragic style, as is its later manner. 
(There are distinct touches of para- 
tragoedia in the Rudens passage.) 

Farcical humour, vigorous by-play, 
paronomasia, and the tendency to reduce 
the varieties of personality to a few 
simple types—are not these also among 
the main features of Plautus, as con- 
trasted either with his Greek originals 
or with Terence? Moreover, the com- 
bat between astuteness and stupidity— 
Dossennus versus the rest—forms the 
leading motive in a strikingly large 
number of Plautus’ plays, only that in 
Plautus it is no longer to an old hunch- 
back, but to a merry slave, such as 
Tranio, that the chief share of intelli- 
gence is allotted. One undoubted 
characteristic of the early Atellana 
appears, indeed, to be completely absent 
from Plautus. The Oscan play had made 
its way to Rome in its native language, 
and traces of its linguistic past no doubt 
clung to it when it assumed a Latin 
dress. We might expect that the 
dramatist who was ready to admit the 
languages of Greece and Carthage to 
his plays would not have hesitated to 
draw on Oscan also, had he not been 
by birth an Umbrian. 

There is nothing inherently improb- 
able in supposing that Plautus, in 
adapting to the popular taste the 
material supplied by the Greek New 
Comedy, was influenced by the rude 
and non-literary but genuinely popular 
native drama which he found on his 
coming to Rome. His great achieve- 
ment, here as elsewhere, was to weave 
the threads of the unfamiliar and the 
familiar into a sort of unity. Had 
the Atellana never existed, the falliata 
“— have developed on widely different 
ines. 
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The Oscan play retained its attrac- 
tion for the common folk right 
down to Imperial times. The early 
popularity of the palliata drove it 
underground. Then a literary reaction 
brought into favour the fogata, in 
which the spirit of old Rome made its 
protest against the ever-encroaching 
influence of the foreigner. The togata 
was serious in tone (Sen. Ep. 8. 8), 
and Jack was no longer allowed to 
appear cleverer than his master (Don. 
ad Ter. Eun. 57). Still the Atellana 
kept its public—no doubt largely among 
the folk contemptuously described by 
a character in a ¢ogata (Titinius, 1. 104) 
as those 


qui osce et uolsce fabulantur, nam latine 
nesciunt. 


When the togata had followed the pal- 
liata ‘in communem locum,’ the Atellana 
was raised to literary status by Pom- 
ponius and Novius. The fragments of 
Pomponius show us men masquerading 
as women (there are some indications 
of this in togatae also), and, taken in 
conjunction with such a title as Maccus 
Virgo, suggest a scene like that in the 
Casina—the most uproarious, one of 
the most popular, and one of the most 
Italian of the old palliatae. We find 
once more titles ending in -aria, which 
had been eschewed by the togata. The 
rustic life is more strongly in evidence, 
and rustic forms, such as dicebo and 
laetitias (nom. plur.—cf. Lindsay, L.L.,p. 
398), remind us of Plautus’ ‘tammodo’ 
inquit Praenestinus (Trin. 609). The Lar 
Familiaris gives his name to a play ; we 
wonder whether it resembled the A ulu- 
larvia. The familiar Plautine jest which 
consists in a misunderstanding of 
the previous speaker’s words recurs 
in Pomponius (ll. 10-12). Floggings, 
junketings, ghost stories (Schanz, p. 
246); how reminiscent they are of 
Plautus! Dossennus, for all his clever- 
ness, is doomed often to become the 
butt of ridicule; and finally, if we want 
a genuine Atellane title for the Rudens 
passage from which we began, Novius 
furnishes one—the Duo Dossenni. 


W. BEARE. 


University of Manchester. 
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LUCRETIUS V. 1808-1340. 


In describing the evolution of weapons 
and methods of warfare, Lucretius, 
after dealing briefly with the fact that 
men have used horses, chariots and 
elephants, passes to bulls, boars and 
lions : 


Temptarunt etiam tauros in moenere belli 
expertique sues saevos sunt mittere in hostis, 
et validos partim prae se misere leones 

cum doctoribus armatis saevisque magistris, 
qui moderarier his possent vinclisque tenere. ... 


(V. 1308 ff.) 


and proceeds with a vivid picture of 
their disappointing behaviour on the 
battlefield, followed by his doubts 
whether it really was unforeseen, and a 
suggestion that such beasts were used 
by people desperate on account of their 
inferior numbers and lack of arms. 
The assertion that such beasts have 
been employed in war has, in default 
of confirmation elsewhere, been attacked 
as quite unfounded. Professor Post- 
gate! appears to have contributed most 
and last to the evidence. To Diodorus 
Siculus’ statement* that on a wall a 
lion was represented fighting by the 
side of Osymandyas (=Rameses II.), 
but that some of the guides interpreted 
it as the King’s choice of a figure to 
symbolise the temper of his own soul, 
he adds Hannibal’s® fastening of torches 
to the horns of oxen by night so that 
they are mistaken for troops on the 
mountains, the story, in John Mase- 
field’s On the Spanish Main,‘ that at 
Panama a fruitless attempt was made 
by Indians and negroes on behalf of the 
Spaniards to drive wild bulls into the 
English camp, and Plutarch’s state- 
ment® that, when Megara was being 
taken (six years after Lucretius’ death), 
lions stored there in cages for the games 
were released by the citizens. This 
last story, he suggests, is derivated from 
Lucretius, observing ‘ a noticeable simi- 
larity of expression,’ and on all this 
evidence he sums up that ‘there is 
nothing to show that what Lucretius 
says here is based upon facts whether 


1 ‘New Light upon Lucretius,’ Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, Vol. X., No. 1, January, 
1926, p. 7 f. 
® Bibl. Hist. 1.48. 3 Livy XXII. 16 f. 

# P. 198. 5 Vit. Brut. VIII. 


real or related.’ He then, in a most 
entertaining paper, urges that in this 
passage we have ‘a product of aberra- 
tion’ and confirmation of St. Jerome’s 
disputed statement that the poet lost 
his reason and ‘wrote in the intervals 
of his madness.’ Similarly for Pro- 
fessor Housman, Lucretius is ‘romanc- 
ing’ and the passage is ‘ his confident 
and circumstantial fiction.”® 

Can the poet, or rather the philo- 
sophic historian, nevertheless be vindi- 
cated? It is at once unnecessary and 
improbable that we should now be able 
to put a finger upon his source. It 
is enough if it can be shown that such 
beasts have been used thus by men, or 
that some report of their use may have 
reached him and kindled his imagina- 
tion to reconstruct the scenes.’ The 
ancient Egyptian representation of the 
lion battling by the side of the Pharaoh 
against his enemies, whatever its true 
explanation, might well seem to Lucre- 
tius or his informant evidence for his 
account. We may compare the bull 
(usually taken as symbolical of the 
King) that breaks into a fort and 
tramples on the foe among the scenes 
on the Palette of Narmer® commemor- 
ating his victory. I have elsewhere® 
suggested that desire for the strength 
and impetuosity of bulls, boars, etc., 
may lie behind their use as emblems,”® 
and sometimes, doubtless, as living 
mascots of warriors or armies. The 
Royal Welch Fusiliers have enjoyed 
the protection of a live goat down to 





6 Classical Review, XLIL., 1928, p. 122. 

7 The part played by wild beasts in the arena 
explains not only Lucretius’ knowledge of their 
ways and the havoc they could work, but also 
the length and realism of his description, which 
is censured as disproportionate and as an 
*excrescence. The Romans of his day had a 
strong taste for such details. 

8 Quibell, Wieraconpolis, 1.29. For the lion 
of Rameses we may compare that marching by 
the side of the King at Tell-el-Amarna (see 
The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, Part III., by 
N. de G. Davies, Pl. XIII ; Lepsius, Denk- 
maler, Vol. VI., Pl. C. 

9 Classical Review, XLII., 1928, p. 215. 

19 Sometimes mere badges, but they might, 
like the Roman ‘eagles’ themselves (vide e.g. 
Tac. Ann. II. 17, Ast. III. 10; Dionys. Hal. 
VI. 45), be gods and their activities.need not 
be confined to war. 
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our day. There was an ancient Hindu 
practice of launching a ‘ white-footed ’ 
(? goat or ram) against the foe (see 
Kausika Sutra XIV. 22). Such sym- 
bolic acts might easily be magnified. 
Again, in the Forbuwis Droma Damh- 
ghaire,’ preserved in the Book of Lis- 
more and describing the attack of Cor- 
mac mac Airt, high King of Ireland 
(A.D. 227-266), upon Fiacha Muilleathan, 
King of Munster, we read how three 
horned sheep day after day charged 
from Cormac’s side and made havoc of 
the men of Munster, and were finally 
defeated only by magic dogs and druidic 
art. The significance of the story for 
our purpose is not destroyed by the 
magic which the sheep? seem to have 
shared with the dogs and other warriors. 
In the same account® the druid Mogh 
Ruith advances at head of the Munster 
host against the foe in a chariot drawn 
by ‘steers impetuous and furious,’ and 
when the enemy druid Colptha advances 
to a combat, Mogh Ruith by his magic 
makes ‘ battling wild boars ’* and savage 





1 Edited with a French translation by M. L. 
Sjoestedt in Revue Celtigue, XLIII., 1926, 
p- 1 ff. See especially § 48 ff. and § 96 ff, 
of. § 21. 

2 They are supposed to be transformed 
druidesses. 

8 Joid., § 118. 

“ § 15. This is, of course, not the same as 
launching them against the foe by natural 
means. The boar was emblem of several 
Roman legions (ze., I. Italica, II. Adiutrix, 
X. Frietensis, XX. Valeria Victrix), and its 
names suggest that its virtues were sought by the 
caput porcinum formation, which continued late 
in use in the west (see Vegetius, De Re Militari, 
III. 19), and the ‘ boar’ formation advised by 
the ‘ Laws of Manu’ (VII. 187). 
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steers and other wild creatures of the 
plain roar at his approach so that he is 
terrified. In the Téin Bé Cualnge,® 
when Ulster is invaded, the famous 
Bull of Cualnge ‘ with his thrice fifty 
heifers attacked the (invaders’) camp so 
that fifty warriors perished.’ Closer to 
Lucretius’ narrative is an apparently 
authentic report from Africa. In the 
Description de V Afrique published® in 
Amsterdam in 1686, among accounts of 
other peoples, D. O’Dapper says: ‘ Le 
Roi de Mombaze peut mettre sur pié 
une armée de quatre-vint mille hommes; 
lors qu'il mene ses gens au combat, il 
fait marcher des troupeaux de bétes 
devant lui, pour rompre les rangs de 
l’ennemi et effuyer ses premiers efforts. 
On voit en suite des gens qui portent 
du feu préceder les gardes du Prince. 
C’est un triste signal que celui-la, il 
marque que les vaincus doivent 
s’attendre a étre rétis et mangez, etc.’ 
The fire may also have helped the beasts 
to know their friends and charge in the 
right direction. 

Further parallels can, doubtless, be 
found, but these scattered and unequal 
instances, which no one can suggest 
are derivated from Lucretius, should 
suffice to show that he may well in 
perfect sanity have been inspired by 
reports from distant peoples. 

R. B. ONIANS. 


University of Liverpool, 

5 See Dunn’s translation, p. 94 (from the 
Leabhar na h-Uidhre and The Yellow Book of 
Lecan, \\. 867-887). 

6 Translated from the Flemish. 
passage see p. 400. 
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VERGIL, AENEID VI. 567-569. 


castigatque auditque dolos subigitque fateri 
= quis apud superos furto laetatus inani 
istulit in seram commissa piacula mortem. 


In C.R. XLIV. 1 Professor Conway, 
supporting Mr. W. F. J. Knight, ex- 
plains commissa piacula as=the duty (or 
risk) of having to make expiation. It 
may be worth noting (1) that the 
emphasis is thrown on the verbal noun 
(‘confess the incurrence of atonement 
which . . .’) because the adjective is 
‘ prepositive ’; (2) that the whole passage 


has a legal flavour (see Norden ad loc. 
on dolos), and that committere is a legal 
word in the sense of ‘ to incur,’ as may 
be seen from the following passages : 


Digest. 37. 4. 8. 11. committere edictum—to 
become liable to the edict. 
o 45. I. 63. stipulatio committetur. 
$6 46. 2. 14. 1. existens condicio primam 
stipulationem committit. 
ma 30. 114. 4. quam cautionem ita com- 
mitti. 
18. 3. 4. 2. statim atque commissa lex 
est. 
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Digest. 4. 8. 32. 11. ne poena committatur. 
” 35. I. 6pr. multa testamento non com- 
mittitur ab herede. 


(See also Heumann’s Handlexikon, s.v. com- 
mittere.) 
So that the whole passage means: 
‘compels them to confess the incurring 
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of atonements which a man on earth, 
rejoicing in vain deceit, has put off till 
late death, 7.e. till death made it too 
late for him to pay.’ 

A. I. WAGNER. 

T. J. HAARHOFF. 
Johannesburg. 





COMMISSA PIACULA (VERGIL, AENEID VI. 569). 


IT is comforting to gather from Mr. 
W. F. J. Knight’s article on p. 5 of the 
current volume of the C.R. that others 
besides myself are dissatisfied with the 
accepted explanation of this passage. 
Not that Mr. Knight’s own explanation 
is any more convincing, for the reason 
that a perusal of the article ‘committo’ 
in the Latin Thesaurus does not lend 
any support to his suggestion that the 
word had a meaning approaching to 
the English ‘risk’; but he has cleared 
the way for a reconsideration of the 
passage. 

It would seem that Mr. Knight has 
been led to his rendering ‘risked’ by 
the generally accepted view that com- 
missa is used in a quasi-legal sense. 
Professor H. E. Butler translates ‘ the 
incurred atonement,’ and quotes as 
parallels Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 12. 30: poenam 
committere, and Clu. 37. 103: multam 
commisertt. It would seem worth while, 
then, to examine this legal use of com- 
mitto. 

The Thesaurus gives as the defini- 
tion of this use ‘facere aliquid quo 
edictum (vel sim.) vim habere in- 
cipiat, and quotes as a_ typical 
example, stipulatio committitur. The 
meaning is obvious. A proclamation, 
judgment, agreement, is conditional upon 
a certain act being performed; on its 
performance, stipulatio committitur, ‘the 
terms of the agreement become opera- 
tive. An example comes from Livy 
IX. 11. 10: in civitatem obligatam (the 
reading of this word is uncertain but 
immaterial) sponsione commissa .. . 
vedeant. There has been an undertaking 
on the part of the consuls to secure for 
the Samnites a peace on their own 
terms if the Roman army is released 
from the trap at Caudium; this being 
done, sponsio commissa est, ‘the engage- 
ment is now binding.’ A later develop- 





ment is the transference of the verb 
from the agreement to the thing affected 
by it, so that the jurists talk of a res 
commissa, ‘a pledge forfeited.’ An 
example occurs in Cic. Fam. XIII. 
56. 2: Praeterea Philocles tmoOjnas 
Cluvio dedit : eae commissae sunt ; which, 
on the authority of the late Professor 
. S. Reid, I translate ‘the mortgage 
as lapsed.’ 

It must have been from this legal use 
that committo acquired the meaning of 
‘facere,’ a meaning very far removed 
from its original one; for, as Paulus 
remarks, quoting Festus, ‘Committere 
proprie est insimul mittere; nunc eo 
utimur et pro facere, aut pro <de>lin- 
quere,! aut pro incipere.’ That is to 
say, committere originally meant ‘ bring 
together’; the prospective offender and 
the punishment are at first apart ; then 
the wrongful act brings the one in rela- 
tion to the other, in some such phrase 
as noxa noxio piaculum committit, ‘the 
offence brings home the penalty to the 
offender,’ or perhaps more frequently in 
the passive, noxio piaculum committitur, 
‘the penalty is brought home to the 
offender,’ and piaculum commissum meant, 
as Professor Butler says, ‘an atonement 
incurred,’ just as Livy’s sponsto com- 
missa meant ‘an agreement made valid.’ 
The next step in the development of 
the meaning of the phrase must have 
been prompted by the feeling that in 
a well-regulated universe punishment 
must follow automatically upon sin, 
that the one, in a sense, ts the other ; 
and so piaculum came to mean ‘sin,’ 
and piaculum noxio or a noxto commit- 
titur meant ‘the sin is committed by 
the sinner.’ 


1] venture upon an obvious emendation ; 
the simple verb /inguere is meaningless here, 
and was probably not in the vocabulary of 
Festus. Perhaps also the e¢ should be aut. 
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Was Vergil, then, using a time- 
honoured and familiar formula when 
he wrote commissa piacula in the sense 
of ‘atonements incurred’? Let us 
examine the evidence on that point. 

The Thesaurus gives seven examples 
of the phrase piaculum committere, with- 
out, of course, distinguishing between 
the two possible meanings. 

(i) Livy IX. 11. 10: quantum piaculi 
committatur. The words must mean 
‘what a sin is being committed,’ since 
the act in question, being nothing less 
than the complete removal of the wor- 
ship of the Roman gods from Rome, 
was not one for which any piaculum in 
the sense of ‘atonement’ would be 
admissible. 

(ii) Festus, p. 317. This reference I 
have failed to trace, the text of Festus, 
so far as I can see, exhibiting merely 
the word committere with a gap which 
may have contained piaculum, but with 
no context which could throw light 
upon the meaning of the words. 

(iii) Paulus, Sent. 1. 21. 4: gui corpus 
sepulturae traditum nudaverit, piaculum 
committit. This, though written in the 
time of Septimius Severus, has the 
appearance of an early law, but there is 
nothing to indicate whether piaculum 
means ‘sin’ or ‘ expiation.’ 

(iv) Tert. Nat. 2. g: matrem, ne in 
sacris piaculum committeret, iugales pro- 
vexerunt (sc. Biton and Cleobis). Here 
the addition of in sacris suggests ‘sin’ 
rather than ‘ expiation.’ 

(v) Amm. 17. 7. 10: cavetur ne alio 
deo pro alio nominato piacula committan- 
tur. Here, again, the phrase has an 
archaic flavour, but there is nothing to 
suggest ‘ expiation’ rather than ‘ sin.’ 

(vi) Prud. Apoth. 544: sanguine re- 
spersus commissa piacula solvit. The line 
reads like an echo of Vergil, and it 
might be argued that solvit ‘ pays’ 
implies the meaning ‘expiation’; but 
the first words fix the meaning as 
‘clears away his sins.’ 

{vii) Sulp. Sev. Chron. 2. 5. 2: ili 
devorart ignibus quam piaculum commit- 
tere maluerunt, obviously with the mean- 
ing ‘ sin.’ 

It cannot seriously be contended 
that the evidence of these seven pas- 
sages is sufficient to prove that there 
existed in Vergil’s time a commonly 
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used and well-understood expression 
commissum piaculum in the sense of ‘an 
atonement incurred.’ It may have 
been a term used in pontifical law, as 
Cicero’s poena or multa commissa was in 
civil law; but it is not in Vergil’s 
manner to borrow the technicalities of 
law; the vocabulary of ritual or of 
augury he adopts with the utmost 
freedom, but he does not follow Lucre- 
tius in such an expression as Vitaque 
mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu. 
Furthermore, the strictly legal view of 
the relations between God and man, 
the ‘do ut des’ principle, though cer- 
tainly in accordance with Roman 
character and Roman traditions, is 
alien to the ‘anima naturaliter Chris- 
tiana’ of Vergil. His religious views 
are better expressed by such a line as 


Macte nova virtute puer : sic itur ad astra ; 


and in this Sixth Book, where, if any- 
where, he feels himself to be the inspired 
preacher, it cannot be thought that he 
was false to his own deepest convic- 
tions. 

This, then, is the first objection to 
the accepted interpretation of the 
passage. The second is that to find 
out what atonements a sinner has 
neglected to make would be, even in 
the world of the living, a very round- 
about method of ascertaining what 
crimes he has committed; in the lower 
world, where atonement is no longer 
possible, the enquiry is even more in- 
appropriate. 

In the third place, the words com- 
missa piacula, outside the jargon of the 
law, carried on their face the meaning 
‘crimes committed.’ Servius had no 
doubt about the matter; being con- 
cerned simply with the derivation of 
the word piacula, he added the explana- 
tion ‘propter quae expiatio debetur.’ 
If he had taken the accepted view of 
the passage, his note would have been 
rather ‘ expiationem debitam.’, Whereat 
the editors protest, ‘But you cannot 
delay crimes committed ; therefore pia- 
cula does not mean ‘‘crimes.”’ The 
logic is defective. There is another 
conclusion possible from the premises, 
namely that piacula is not the object of 
distulit. To what, then, is it the object? 
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To the nearest other verb, fatert, which 
is itself object of distulit. 

This interpretation, ‘to confess the 
crimes committed, that he has delayed 
to confess until the hour of death—too 
late!’ is by no means new. It is to be 
found in the editions of Heyne and 
Wagner, who cut the knot with the 
curt comment: ‘ distulit: sc. fatert.’ It 
is also in the more recent edition of 
J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge 
(Ginn and Co.), where American 
scholarship has followed the early 
tradition of Germany; and, what is 
more surprising, it is also contained 
implicitly in the comment of Conington 
himself, though expressed in language 
so obscure that whole generations of 
English scholars have failed to fathom 
its meaning, and have taken refuge in 
such absurdities as the note of Papillon 
and Haigh, who say that ‘ deferred the 
crimes’ means ‘ deferred the confession 
and expiation of them,’ or the sugges- 
tion of Professor Cornwall, that piacula 
can mean both ‘crimes’ and ‘atone- 
ments’ in one breath. 

Conington’s own note—I quote from 
the second edition of 1872 — runs: 
‘Piaculum of a crime is as old as 
Ennius and Plautus; see Forcellini. 
Its use here may be meant to suggest 





1 Modern Germany seems to have deserted 
the tradition. Norden gives no explanatory 
note, but merely translates, 


Wer Bekenntnis seiner Siinden aufschob 
In den Tod, umsonst des Truges froh. 


that the confession has been delayed? till 
earthly expiation is too late, at the 
same time that it suits distulit, as what 
is really put off is not the crime but the 
confession and atonement.’ 

What Conington meant by the words 
‘at the same time that it suits distulit,’ 
it would be hard to say, unless it was 
that piacula in its alternative meaning 
‘atonement’ might be construed with 
distulit, in which case he was not far 
from Professor Cornwall’s view; but 
the words which I have italicised, to- 
gether with the fact that he does not 
give piaculum any other meaning but 
‘crime,’ seem to me to indicate clearly 
that he had in mind the old interpreta- 
tion of Heyne and Wagner. 

I can myself see no reason, beyond 
the failure to comprehend Conington’s 
note, and perhaps a desire to magnify 
Vergil’s erudition, why the old and 
simple interpretation of the passage 
should have been abandoned. If there 
are serious objections to it, it would be 
useful to have them put on record; if 
it is to be allowed to stand as the true 
representation of Vergil’s meaning, it 
would be of absorbing interest to have, 
from some competent Vergilian scholar, 
an exposition of the full implications 
of Vergil’s Doctrine of the Confession of 


Sins. W. F. WITTON. 


St. Olave’s School, 
London, S.E. 





2 The italics are mine. 





THE RHESUS. 


My one excuse for adding to the literature of 
this play an observation which may well have 
been anticipated is the reappearance of Mr. 
W. H. Porter's edition, in a revised form, with a 
new and admirable introduction which has not 
yet received the attention which it deserves. 
Mr. Porter has made good use of the newer 
discussions of the play by A. C. Pearson and 
others, and now comes forward with the attrac- 
tive suggestion that the play was produced by 
the younger Euripides after his father’s death 
from a sketch found among his father’s papers.? 


1 The tentative suggestion (liii) ‘ Perhaps, 
too, in the Muse’s reproach of Athena we might 
see a reflex of the bitterness and pain which led 
to Euripides’ departure from Athens’ does not 
seem likely. It is a personal complaint, accen- 











This satisfies both the external evidence in 
support of Euripidean authorship and the in- 
ternal evidence against it. 

Now it has long been remarked that the 
author of the Rhesus shows knowledge of the 
plays of Sophocles. But a fact which deserves 
particular notice is that the epiphany of Athena 
(595 ff.) is closely related to her epiphany in 
the Ajax. Compare the reply of Odysseus to 
her speech (in each of 13 lines) 608 @Oéyparos 
yap joOopnv tov cov cuvndn yapyy ~& pbéyp’ 
*Adavas, pidrarns €uol Oedv, as evpabés cov, Kav 
dmrontos jjs Guas, povnp’ dxovw : tov dvdpa & npiv 





tuated by the traditional commonplace about 
Attica as the home of the mysteries. 
P. is right in discounting attempts to put the 
play into relation with the founding of Amphi- 
olis. It was for Athens long a point of vital 
interest. 
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mov xarnivaora ppacov ~ Kai viv éréyvas eb p’ 
én’ avdpi dvopevet Baow kvxdodvyra: Compare 
the deceptive R pours ger to Paris with that to 
Ajax (637 eyo rode Tippaxos Kumpis 8oxove"’ 
—Ajax 51 eyo of’ dmeipyo) and 642 oé rév 
orparnyov ... ~ Ajax 71 obros, o€ Tov. . «; 
and 649, kal viv én’ edruxourre Tpwrx@ orpar@ 
Ko ~ Ajax 3 kal voy émi oKnvais oe vauTixais 
épa ; anc 653 aici mor’ ed povoica rvyxaves 
more, xayot ~ Ajax 1 dei pev & mai Aapriov 
8édopxd oe. Coincidences are deceptive, but 
these are cumulative coincidences, and they 
seem to me to show knowledge of the Ajax. 

A. D. Nock. 


BAGO? AND rvos IN LONGINUS 2. 1. 
(Cf. C.R. XLIIL, p. 59.) 


OBJECTION has been taken to the rendering 
of Ba6os given in the revised Liddell and Scott, 
Part II., as ‘bathos,’ and the suggestion has 
been made that the author, in addressing his 
treatise to a Roman of rank, wished to air his 
knowledge of the double meaning of the Latin 
‘altus.’ According to this interpretation, dyos 
and Baéos mean the same thing (from different 
points of view). 

This theory would seem to be itself open to 
objections : (1) Had the author wished to show 
his knowledge of ‘altus,’ we should have ex- 
pected him to prepare the way by means of 
some such expression as dmep ipeis dvopdtere 
(cf Chap. XII. 5); (2) serious difficulties arise 
in reference to the meaning of 7. If the two 
words in question were intended to have the 
same meaning, the natural Greek would be 
simply ‘ei éorw dyous tis kal Babous réxvn.’ 
There is certainly no other example in our 
writer of the supposed use of 7#=#ra, scilicet 
(ovdev Proddes 7) Goeuvov  ogxodKéy is, owing 
to the negative, far from being one, and the 
epithets imply three separate, if cognate, faults). 

i) Badovs may well have been an interpola- 
tion, the work, one may suggest, of some scribe 
who was obsessed by the Socratic idea that 
knowledge of anything implies knowledge of 
its opposite (ci Plato, Rep. I. 333 E). But 
perhaps the hypothesis of an interpolation is 
unnecessary, as the idea of a ‘knowledge of 
opposites’ was familiar to the writer himself, 
who says (Chap. XLIII. fin.), mpotmodederypeé- 
vov yap Tav doa evyeveis Kai tWndods epyaferar 
Tovs Adyous, SpAov ws Ta €vavria TovT@y Tamewovs 
Tonoe. 

The safest rendering of Bd@os in this passage 
seems to be simply ‘the reverse of the sublime.’ 

E. D. T. JENKINS. 

Aberystwyth. 


LUCAN V. 197. 


AFTER Phemonoe utters the oracle to Appius 
Claudius, the poet concludes the paragraph 
with a line which is always, I think, thus 
printed by the editors: 


cetera suppressit faucesque obstruxit Apollo. 


Hosius and Housman note that N (the Bobbio 
fragments of the fourth or fifth century) reads, 
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not obstruxit, but obstrinxit. The texts offered 
by N and I are not as good as their antiquity 
might lead one to expect, and odstrinxit is 
rejected by Housman on the ground that the 
word is used in another sense in VI. 494, 
VIII. 235. This is a somewhat risky argument 
to employ, and I have felt for many years that 
obstrinxit is the true reading, being both more 
vivid than odstruxit, and far more likely to have 
been corrupted to the common word oéstruxit 
than odstruxit is likely to have been corrupted 
to obstrinxit. Though I cannot produce another 
example of obstringere fauces from any ancient 
author, collum adstringitur occurs in Non. 36 ; 
adstrixerant colla in Gregory of Tours, Vit. 
patr. 8, 6; adstrictis faucibus in Aetna 561; 
constricto gutture in Corippus, /oA. III. 162 
(with strangulare in the first part of the line). 
The TZhesaurus, from which I take these 
examples, provides other parallels not quite 
so close. 

While N was the only authority produced for 
the reading odstrinxit, it was easy to over- 
whelm the evidence of N by sheer weight of 
numbers. It never seems to have occurred to 
anyone to search for other MSS. with the read- 
ing obstrinztt. So convinced have I been that 
this is the true reading that I have taken the 
first opportunity to examine a number of MSS. 
to find out whether any others contain it. It 
seemed to me that if they did we might be able 
by a critical process to restore from their con- 
currence either the complete N or some /rater 
gemellus. 

I have examined all the twenty-nine MSS. in 
the British Museum and two in the Bodleian. 
What do we find? This—that of these thirty- 
one MSS., twenty-three read odstruxit, one 
(Harl. 2478) lacks the passage, Harl. 2531 reads 
obstrubsit, Add. 17509 reads odtrusit, Burn. 205 
reads obstrusit, Harl. 5269 reads odstrussit, 
Add. 10087 reads adstruxit; but two—namely, 
Royal 15 A xxiii (saec. xii, in a small hand, 
apparently French) and Add. 14799 (saec. xiv- 
xv, in an Italian hand)—read, just as N does, 
obstrinxit. 1 lacked the time necessary to 
collate these two manuscripts for any consider- 
able passages, but I formed the impression that 
their texts were in a state of very considerable 
purity, to say the least. Will anyone maintain 
that it is not worth while to collate these MSS. 
right through? Assuming that one in every 
fifteen of our later MSS. of Lucan reads 
obstrinxit, is there any real reason for the view 
that a fifteenth of the MSS. may not have 
preserved the true reading against the other 
fourteen-fifteenths ? A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


XENOPHON OF EPHESUS I. 4, 5. 


ACCORDING to the MS., Habrocomes, under 
stress of love for the first time, addresses Eros 
in these words : vevixnxas, “Epws : péya oo Tpdraov 
éyiryeprat Kab’ “ABpoxdpou To ousppovos - ixérny &xers 
dowrov cov éml ci xaramrepevyéra rov ravtwr Serrs- 
TH. ph pe wepddns unde trl word Timwphoy rov 
Opacivy. repos dy, "Epws, ért rSv ov bwepnpdvovr - 
GAA viv AvOlay huiv dwbdos* yevod uh mixpds udvov 
dvrihéyorre (avréxovre F. W. Schmidt), add’ evdep- 
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yérns HrTwuévy eds. Though perhaps possible, 
it is not very likely that the text of the third 
sentence is sound, and in 1858 Hercher 
adopted Hemsterhuis’ cdcov rév for dowrov ody 
and added od 8 before sécov. In 1926 Dal- 
meyda adopted Jacobs’ dAda cdcov rév. I would 
suggest that it is wise to keep ov, and that the 
true reading may be ixérnv Exes < Kal 0. >aowrny 
cov émt oé xaramredevyéra tiv mdvrwv deordrny, 
which may be paraphrased ‘you have before 
you a suppliant and a man in love who has 
come to you because he knows that you are the 
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all-powerful master.’ «al after ges could easily 
have fallen out by accident or have been re- 
moved deliberately when @acdérqv had been 
corrupted to dcwrov. For lovers as @acérat of 
Eros compare Xenophon, Symposium VIII. 1, 
“Epwros wh duynuovjoa Gddws re kal éwecdh wavres 
écpuev Tod Geos TovTov GracGra. éyw re yap ovK Exw 
xpévor elwety év @ odx épdv Twos SiarehG . . . Kpiré- 
Bounds ye why Ere Kal viv épwevos dv Hin Gdrwv 
émOupel, 
G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
University of Liverpool. 


THE SCENERY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF GREECE. 


1. Hellas Revisited. By W. MACNEILE 
Dixon, Regius Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Glas- 
gow. Pp. xi+209g; 16 plates and 
2 maps. London: Edwin Arnold 
and Co. Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 

2. Graecia Antiqua. Maps and Plans 
to illustrate Pausanias’s Descrip- 
tion of Greece. Compiled by Sir 
JamMEs GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., 
F.R.S., F.B.A., with explanatory text 
by A. W. Van Buren, Professor 
of Archaeology in the American 
Academy in Rome. Pp. xii+161; 
58 plates of maps and plans. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Cloth, 25s. net. 

PROFESSOR MACNEILE Dixon de- 

scribes in this pleasant book a journey 

‘ planned to include the finest and most 

characteristic scenery as well as the 

most famous places in Greece’ and ac- 

complished during the spring of 1928. 

He reminds us that, whilst much of 

Greece can be visited by train or motor- 

road, the tourist who limits his activities 

to these means of travel gets but a poor 
idea of the heart of the country, and 
that the more adventurous spirits, who 
leave the beaten track, obtain their 
full reward, above all in Arcadia. That 
his party carried out their plans with 
success and enjoyment alike appears 
evident as we read. It is unnecessary 
to describe his itinerary in detail, for 
much of it covers ground which is in- 
evitably familiar, but we must draw 
special attention to his account of 

Helicon and Hippocrene (Chap. X.) and 

of the routes in Northern Arcadia 

(Chaps. XVI.-XVIII.), where from 

Olympia the party went through the 


Ladon Gorge to Sitretzova, thence to 
Mazeika, Soudena, Kalavryta, Mega- 
spelion, Solos, and thence over Mount 
Crathis to the plain of Pheneus, and so 
by Mantinea to Tripolis. 

The author of the ideal account of 
travel in Greece needs a combination 
of gifts seldom to be met with. He 
must be a Hellenist in the fullest sense 
of the word, endowed by all the Muses. 
He must be a lover of fine scenery, with 
some grasp of natural history, and a 
friend to all men; he must possess a 
sense of humour and patience under all 
circumstances, and above all he must 
be physically fit, for his day’s journey 
may last twelve hours or more, and he 
must be ready to face at the end of it 
that further strain which is involved by 
kindly but insistent native hospitality. 
If he cannot command a knowledge of 
modern Greek he will miss much—or 
else he must be fortunate in his choice 
of dragoman. And when it comes to 
setting down his experiences he must 
wield a light and ready pen. His diary 
will provide him with the incidents and 
observations of his daily journey, but it 
will not by itself make a book. He 
must take the reader into his confidence 
and tell him wherein lay his enjoyment, 
and why a tour in Greece means more 
to him than one in any other country 
could mean. He will know better than 
to eke out his pages with extracts from 
handbooks or long quotations from 
classical authors, and yet he should be 
able to bring Ancient Greece to life for 
us, making us see that Great Pan is not 
dead. Above all he must not halt and 
moralise too long, or his readers will 
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soon get impatient for him to be on the 
move again. 

From this formidable list of require- 
ments little can be found lacking in 
Professor Macneile Dixon’s qualifica- 
tions, whether as traveller or writer, 
and he brings to his task other gifts in 
both categories, for he has sailed a 
caique, en route for Delos, with the 
critical skill of an experienced yachts- 
man, and he has added some charming 
lyrics of his own to diversify the pages 
of hisnarrative. Nor must we overlook 
the tributes which he pays to Frazer’s 
Pausanias, and the modest way in which 
he states in the Preface ‘I . . . should 
be glad, and satisfied that I had 
acquired merit, if to that great work 
my own served as a sign-post.’ 

Let it not be thought churlish if a 
few points of detail are picked out for 
criticism, and a few necessary correc- 
tions noted for the improvement of a 
second edition. Among topographical 
details we note the Laurium mines 
wrongly described as tin-mines (p. 44) ; 
‘westwards ’(from Marathon to Rham- 
nus) should be ‘ north-eastwards ’) 
(p. 45); Kiona, next in height to 
Olympus, is omitted from the list of 
the great mountains of Greece (p. 82) ; 
Tegea (where the author makes no 
mention of the Alea temple or the 
museum) is misplaced in the account 
of the route from Argos to Sparta, and 
Mount Parthenion is passed actually 
before, and not after, one reaches the 
plain of Tripolis (p. 143); the pictur- 
esque restaurant of Mistra is surely not 
1,000 feet (is it even 200?) above the 
Spartan plain (p. 150); it is only with 
the eye of faith that any view towards 
Cape Malea can be obtained from the 
top of the Langada Pass, owing to the 
projection of the adjacent peak on the 
south (p. 152). And, for the guidance 
of other travellers to come, it is worth 
noting that the author’s party seems to 
have taken over thirteen hours to go 
from Trypi to Kalamata, thus exceeding 
the normal requirement for this route 
by fully three hours. 

In matters of history the author is 
not infallible, and his ‘ periods of Greek 
History’ (p. 19) call for some drastic 
correction. He should not bring ‘ (a) 
the Homeric Period’ down to 500 B.c., 
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nor use ‘ Alexandrian’ as an alternative 
name for Hellenistic, nor inform us that 
‘after the victories of Sulla . . . Greece 
became a Roman province.’ The 
correction of this last error involves a 
lengthening of his ‘ Roman period,’ 
which should presumably extend from 
146 B.c. to the founding of Constanti- 
nople. On p. go some curious confu- 
sion has led the author to date the 
destruction of Orchomenos (correctly 
given as 346 B.c.) before the Persian 
Wars. Itisto be hoped that, on p. 114, 
a rather awkward turn of phrase will 
not be taken to imply that Xerxes 
was defeated at Marathon, as it might 
at first sight suggest. 

Among minor points to which excep- 
tion might be taken are a reference to 
‘Sicilian’ words in Aeschylus (p. 28), 
and the attribution of the temple on 
Aegina to Athena (p. 126). To reject 
Aphaia as ‘so second rate a goddess’ 
seems mere prejudice, and is unjust to 
the memorable labours of Furtwangler. 
On p. 162 there are several questionable 
statements concerning the use of various 
Greek marbles; and in saying that 
smaller Greek villages have neither inns 
nor cafés the author overlooks the 
ubiquitous tavtotrwxeiov. 

For the length of the book mis- 
prints are rather too prevalent: we 
note Pelponnesian (p. 25); Sunim 
(facing p. 44); Archarnanian (p. 94); 
Religique for Reliquiae (p. 174, note); 
Thespiae appears in the Index as 
Thesprae; and (on p. 70 and again in 
the Index) reference is made to A. W. 
Livingstone. The Greek citations have 
not been revised with care, for small 
errors have crept in on pp. 54, 61, 
119, 163. 

It would be unfair to end on a note 
of criticism, and we must not leave the 
book without attempting to record our 
appreciation of its literary merits. We 
are quickly brought into sympathy with 
the author’s personal reaction to the 
fascination of the Greek landscapes, with 
his scholarly feeling for Greek art and 
religion, and with his love for Plutarch, 
‘the most engaging of authors, in whom 
is to be found all the humanity of the 
Greeks.’ He brings the great scenes 
and famous personalities of Greek 
history vividly before us with skilful 
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and suggestive touches, and on many 
topics there are wise and felicitous 
comments which, to our regret, we 
have no space to quote. We should 
like to ask him many questions, and 
select two only: (1) When he discusses 
the paradox of Spartan discipline 
flourishing in the luxuriously beautiful 
setting of the Eurotas valley has it 
occurred to him that the ‘ Lycurgan 
régime’ was a deliberate effort to 
combat the enervating effects of this 
setting and its climatic conditions on a 
race which depended on its arms for its 
very existence? And (2) has he not 
taken too seriously the late A. D. 
Godley’s ironical description of Arcadia 
as a ‘ literary fraud’ (p. 174 f.)? 

It remains to add that there are 
sixteen well-chosen illustrations ‘ren- 
dered in pencil, from photographs by 
the travellers,’ by Mrs. M. R. L. Bryce, 
which add appreciably to the charm 
of the book, even if some fail to convey 
to us the Greek atmosphere; two good 
maps, and a useful Index. 

2. In Graecia Antiqua Professor Van 
Buren has fulfilled a desire expressed 
by Sir James Frazer that the maps and 
plans published in his Pausanias should 
be re-issued separately, accompanied 
by the modicum of text required, to 
serve ‘as a portable atlas for travellers 
following literally or in the spirit in the 
footsteps of Pausanias.’ As a result 
we have a volume of slightly smaller 
format than those of the original 
Pausantas, containing fifty-eight plates 
of maps and plans, each faced by a 
page of explanatory text, with two 
pages of introduction and exhaustive 
tables of reference to and from the 
original publication. Within the limits 
imposed, the editor’s text is, as we 
should have expected from his mastery 
of the material, lucid, apposite and 
accurate. The ‘ uncomely abbreviation,’ 
which he deplores in his almost over- 
modest Preface, is inevitable, and yet 
he has managed to retain here and there 
sufficient excerpts to preserve the flavour 
of Sir James Frazer’s own masterly 
commentary. 

Before we come to consider its details 
we must ask ourselves what is the 
precise purpose of the book, and 
whether, or rather to what extent, it 
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attains that purpose. Sir James Frazer's 
Pausanias was published in 1898, and 
its unique merits were quickly recog- 
nised among the scholars of all the 
nations to which Ancient Greece makes 
any appeal, and need not be recapitu- 
lated here. ‘Its maps and plans were 
based on the best available material, 
and attained a remarkably high stan- 
dard of accuracy. Nevertheless, the 
progress of archaeological and topo- 
graphical discovery during the last 
thirty years has continued unabated, 
and consequently plans and com- 
mentary alike are sadly out of date as 
regards many of the principal sites of 
Greece. To revise and bring up to date 
all this material would bea task beyond 
the powers of any single scholar—even, 
may we say, of Sir James himself. 
His Pausanias is, and will remain, a 
Classic definitely dated to the end of 
the nineteenth century. The present 
work seems to aim at two objects, 
difficult, if not impossible, to realise in 
combination, namely to maintain the 
spirit of the original as far as it can be 
represented by its illustrations, and at 
the same time to bring the commentary 
up to date by means of a supplement in 
a highly compressed form. If it is to 
be primarily ‘a portable atlas for 
travellers following in the footsteps of 
Pausanias’ they are entitled to demand 
that the maps and plans be as accurate- 
as possible. What they are given is 
the series of maps reprinted from the 
old blocks with no alterations, and— 
here and there—with notes calling 
attention to their shortcomings. Thus, 
for the map of Attica (Pl. II.), we are 
told ‘here as in other parts of Greece 
the system of carriage roads has been 
greatly developed in recent years. A 
railway also extends from Athens... 
to Thebes, and on to Thessaly and 
Salonica.’ But the traveller in Modern 
Greece (who still awaits a post-war 
edition of Baedeker) will not be content 
to plan his journey on maps of 1898 or 
earlier, and will scarcely appreciate 
merely for their antiquarian interest 
maps of the Peloponnese, for example, 
which take the Kalamata railway no 
further than Tripolis, and fail to show 
him that he can now go by car in 
comfort and safety from Tripolis to 
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Dhimitsana and thence to Andritsaena, 
or from Sparta to Monemvasia. 

When he comes to study the plans of 
ancient sites he is certainly better pro- 
vided for in this book, for new and full 
plans have been added of Corinth 
(Pl. XXVI.) and of the Pronaia Sanc- 
tuary at Delphi (Pi. LVI.), as well as a 
reprint of the Austrian plan of the 
market-place at Elis (Pl. XLII. 2); 
and a revised version brings up to date 
the original plan of Sparta (Pl. XXXV.). 
But it is easier to quote sites of which 
the original plans fall short of present 
requirements, such as the Amphiareum, 
Aegina, Epidaurus, Mycenae, and 
Tiryns, where the results of recent 
excavations cannot be adequately ap- 
preciated from the old plans alone. 
Nor do we find satisfactory the method 
of describing in the accompanying text 
the modifications needed for the plans 
of many other sites and buildings. 
Not to multiply examples, in the plan 
of the Parthenon (Pl. XVIII. 1), the 
editor accepts Dr. B. H. Hill’s views of 
the earlier projects, but does not call 
attention to the fact that the reprinted 
plan indicates in outline an early 
temple with 8x1g columns, whereas 
Dr. Hill recognises traces of an original 
project with 6 x 15 poros columns, modi- 
fied, in all probability between 490 and 
480, to take a structure with 6x16 
marble columns. Again, in the in- 
terests of accuracy it would have been 
better to make clear that some of the 
plans of minor sites such as Alea 
(Pl. XX XVII. 3), Lilaeaand Charadra (?) 
(Pl. LVII. 1, 2) are only rough sketches 
not based on measured surveys, and 
only approximate in orientation and 
dimensions. It is perhaps too much 
to expect that some of the typo- 
graphical errors which can be found in 
the original maps and plans should 
have been eliminated, for instance 
C. ‘Collona’ (Pl. II.) and ‘ Eerech- 
theum’ (Pl. XIV.), or consistency 
achieved in the transliteration of 
modern Greek place names (e.g. Kake 
Skala, but Megali Mandinia, Pls. III. 
and V. respectively). 

Whilst recognising the limitations 
imposed by circumstances on the biblio- 
graphical material supplied by Pro- 
fessor Van Buren, we note certain 
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omissions, to rectify which would not 
have crowded his pages unduly: P. 2, 
add Lehmann-Hartleben, Die Antiken 
Hafenanlagen (Klio, Beiheft XIV.). 
P. 4, add Wrede’s account of the ex- 
cavation of Phyle, with important evi- 
dence for its date, in Ath. Mitt. XLIX. 
(1924). P. 6, mention should have 
been made of the American excavations 
at Nemea and those by the Swedes at 
Asine, as well as of French and German 
topographical researches in Argolis. 
P. 8, add a reference to Buschor’s 
excavations at Amyclae [Ath. Mitt. LII. 
(1927)]. Pp. 24, 26, add Noack, Die 
Mauern Athens [Ath. Mitt. XXXII. 
(1907)]. P. 32, reference should have 
been made to Augustus’s share of the 
work on the Olympieum. P. 46, no 
mention appears of the date of the 
Erechtheum or of the wealth of in- 
formation contained in its building- 
inscriptions. P. 156, no reference is 
made to the important paper on the 
fortifications of Phokis by L. B. 
Tillard [B.S.A. XVII. (1g10-11)], who 
discusses both Lilaea and Charadra 
among other sites. 

Misprints are commendably few, con- 
sidering the large mass of references 
which the text contains. We note 
Thorax for Thornax (p. 8, 1. 5); 
XXXIV., XXXV. (p. 68) as the volumes 
of the Annual containing the Mycenae 
excavation-reports, instead of XXIV., 
XXV. (as correctly given on p. 70); 
Kromayer’s initial appears (p. 2) as I. 
instead of J., and on p. go those of the 
reviewer are given as M. A. (but cor- 
rectly on p. vi). Erroneous statements 
are even scarcer, but one appears on 
p- 14 where the ‘ Achaean League arose 
in the second century B.c.’; on p. go 
the ‘Tomb of Leonidas’ at Sparta is 
stated to be of Hellenistic date. The 
large blocks of conglomerate of which 
it is built seem rather to indicate the 
fifth or even sixth century B.c. as its 
more probable period of construction. 
On p. 38 the Propylaea _building- 
inscription is cited from the first edition 
of the Attic Corpus, instead of from 
I.G. 1.2 (Ed. Minor); and the volumes 
of the Corpus for Laconia and Arcadia 
should be cited as J.G. V. I and V. 2 
respectively, and not as J.G. V. i. and 
V. li. (pp. 94 and 114). 
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Our final verdict must be that this 
book will be of only very limited use to 
travellers in the field, for Professor 
Van Buren’s patient labours on the text 
do not compensate sufficiently for the 
predominantly antiquated plates; and 
it is open to question whether they will 
be prepared to pay twenty-five shillings 
for, and to burden their rucksacks with, 
a volume which they would need only 
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occasionally to consult. The student 
in the library will welcome the editor’s 
text and the new plans, but will regret 
that the former is not fuller and that 
the latter are so scanty in number. 
But it will not have failed to be of 
service if it leads new workers to verify 
for themselves the abiding qualities of 
Sir James Frazer’s Pausanias. 
A. M. Woopwarp. 





THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


The Economic Life of the Ancient World. 
By J. TouTain. Pp. xxvii + 361. 
Six maps. (The History of Civiliza- 
tion.) London: Kegan Paul, 1930. 
Cloth, 16s. 

Tuis volume falls into four parts, of 

which the first two deal with the Greeks 

before and after Alexander; the third 
reviews the western world from Pilt- 
down man to Augustus; the fourth 
surveys the Roman Empire. Within 
this framework it provides a solid mass 
of sound information, and it brings 
into clear view several main stages of 
ancient economic development, viz. the 
birth of commerce in the neolithic age, 
the growth of regular trade (as against 
mere bargain-snapping) in the period 
of Greek colonial expansion, and the 
general speeding-up of production and 
exchange which the Hellenistic Greeks 
achieved in the East, and the Romans 
in the West. Professor Toutain has 
throughout been careful to avoid seduc- 
tive but premature generalisations 
about ancient economics, and he levels 
some highly effective criticism at cer- 
tain prevalent but ill-founded opinions, 
such as the theory of family com- 
munism in land among the early 

Greeks. 

In the sections on agriculture not 
quite enough is said about the con- 
trolling features of the Mediterranean 
climate, about the widespread system 
of transhumance between summer and 
winter pastures, about the hustled 
farming of the Greek newcomers in 
Egypt, about the general high standard 
of the best Roman landlords as illus- 
trated by Columella. Among the more 
notable commercial ventures one misses 
a reference to the early Greek traffic 


with Tartessus, and one could wish for 
a somewhat fuller treatment of eastern 
trade under the Roman Empire, in the 
light of recent research on that subject. 
Lastly, in view of Professor Toutain’s 
admirable self-restraint in handling 
controversial topics, one would have 
liked him to pass judicial pronounce- 
ments on such vexed questions as the 
economic organisation of the Greeks in 
the classical period, and of the Roman 
world under the Caesars. 

Like many other writers, Professor 
Toutain uses the term ‘ Homeric age’ 
alike for the world in which Homer 
lived and for that which he com- 
memorated ; hence he juxtaposes some- 
what incongruously the splendour of 
Mycenae and the misery of Hesiod’s 
Ascra. Outdistancing Mr. Heitland, 
he states definitely that slave cultiva- 
tion of land was common in Greece, 
though this point hardly admits of 
proof (p. 40). He implies that Greek 
crop land was adequately manured 
(p. 38); but M. Jardé has shown that 
the arable farms did not carry sufficient 
stock to make this possible. In stating 
that we know nothing about the Seleucid 
domains (p. 112), he overlooks the 
‘ Laodice ’ inscription (O.G.J. 225) and 
a few other documents. That ‘the 
olive did not grow in Egypt’ (p. 139) 
is generally true, but not of the Fayum 
district. 

In Regard to Industry. — Though 
labour conditions in the Hellenistic 
period were undoubtedly bad, the 
prevalence of strikes (p. 137-8) cannot 
be proved, except among the Egyptian 
peasantry. The pwidrros of Sinope was 
cinnabar, not red-lead (p. 124). The 
expansion of the glass industry about 
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the time of Augustus, consequent upon 
the invention of the blow-pipe, would 
seem to deserve mention (see Kisa, Das 
Glas, vol. I.). 

Commerce.—The Baltic was not the 
only home of amber, and the archaeo- 
logical finds do not support the hypo- 
thesis of an amber route through 
Russia (pp. 20, 52). The cult of Ceres 
on the Aventine is hardly sufficient 
evidence for a regular and extensive 
importation of grain into Rome in the 
fifth century (p. 221). An export trade 
of copper and tin from Britain during 
the Roman period (p. 288) is not 
attested by the finds; on the other 
hand, M. Besnier has collected good 
evidence for a trade in lead. In Pytheas’ 
day the British tin station lay almost 
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certainly by Penzance, and not on the 
Isle of Wight (p. 70). The Zenon 
papyri have shown that the import tolls 
into Ptolemaic Egypt were not levied 
at a flat rate of 25 per cent. (p. 161), 
but varied from 20 to 50 per cent. 
A unification of Greek coinage was 
attempted, not only by the Achaean 
League (p. 167), but by the Delphic 
Amphictiony (Ditt. Syil. 729). The 
éySoyeis of Alexandria were probably 
warehouse owners and forwarding 
agents rather than stevedores (p. 167). 
But these minutiae do not affect the 
general value of Professor Toutain’s 
book, which may be recommended as 
a safe and sound introduction to Greek 
and Roman economics. M. Cary. 
University of London. 





EURIPIDES THE HUMAN. 


Euripides, a Student of Human Nature. 
By W. N. Bates. Pp. xili+ 315; 
10 plates, 15 figures. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press 
(London: Milford), 1930. Cloth, 
21s. net. 

THE reader of this book will experience 

a sense of disappointment after seeing 

the statement on its ‘jacket,’ that it 

gives ‘a more accurate portrait of 

Euripides and a clearer understanding 

of his plays than has been presented 

before.’ It is no doubt a good thing to 
have Euripides presented as a poet and 
dramatist, and not as a propagandist ; 
but the author has almost gone out of 
his way to avoid originality, and in the 
preliminary discussion of the poet’s 
characteristics his treatment of some 
topics such as the deus ex machina 
is very inadequate, while in his section 
on humour he sees little in the plays 
that he can so characterise, except the 
representation of old age (in the spirit 
of W. S. Gilbert’s jokes about Katisha) 
and occasional double entente. Surely 
there is more humour in Or. 128-9 (to 
which he refers elsewhere), and El. 

77-8, than in the passages which he 

quotes, and Euripides was thinking of 

the dramatic rather than the spectacu- 

lar value of the deus ex machina as a 

means of bringing calm or dignity to 

the close of a play. The strongest 
opponent, too, of the views of Dr. 


Verrall must object to such complete 
misunderstanding of him as the state- 
ment that he ‘attacks the Helen with 
especial virulence, declaring it to be a 
jest and mockery of serious drama, and 
calling it other bad names,’ and that 
the Jon ‘has been unjustly attacked 
and abused by critics . . . notably by 
Verrall.’ 

The bulk of the book is an account 
of each of the extant plays, and a con- 
jectural account of fifty-five lost plays. 
Two of the former, the Jon and the 
Medea, are dealt with at greater length, 
but points in the dramatic construction 
are rather lightly passed over, such as 
the particular events that led to the 
appearance of Athena in the Jon, or the 
reason for the Aegeus scene in the 
Medea. The restoration of the lost 
plays is mainly the narration of the 
stories as we know them from other 
sources, and the form which he sup- 
poses that the story took in Euripides’ 
hands is largely conjectural without 
reasons being assigned. Thus, with 
only twenty-four lines as his basis, Pro- 
fessor Bates tells us in the Oenomaus of 
four things that may have happened and 
one thing that would, and in the 
Protesilaus, with fourteen lines to guide 
him, he uses the word may five times, 
perhaps once, and it ts possible once. Is 
this worth doing ? 

His uncertainties, however, depart 
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when it comes to stage arrangements. 
We are told in a footnote, without any 
question, that there was no elevated 
stage in the time of Euripides. In the 
Helen, ‘no doubt palm-trees were repre- 
sented scattered about’; in the Phoe- 
nissae ‘the ladder is, of course, not 
visible to the spectators, or at least not 
more than the end of it’; in the Tvoades 
‘dead bodies lie about’; in the Orestes 
‘this lyric dialogue carried on in 
whispers must have been very effective 
on the stage ’—but the Orestes was per- 
formed not before the Stage Society, 
but an audience of 17,000 people ! 

We could have wished also for a 
fuller discussion of some critical points 
in a book on this scale. The question 
of the authorship of the Rhesus is dis- 
cussed, but Professor Bates, having 
shown that not more than three actors 
were required, is content ; thus it ‘ con- 
forms to the established convention of 
the Attic stage,’ but he does not face 
the difficulty that in the Alcestis and 
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Medea, the two earliest dated plays, 
there are only two actors, and yet he 
regards the Rhesus as an early play. 
Again, there is no discussion of the 
authenticity of the famous lines from 
the Autolycus, nor is mention made of 
the fact that lines from the Electra were 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius as from 
the Auge. 

The book is useful as a straight- 
forward account of some of the plots, 
and as giving what is known of the 
stories on which were built the lost 
plays. It is valuable also for its refer- 
ences at the foot of the pages. Mis- 
prints are not numerous, but I have 
noted ‘ Wilamonitz’ (p. 207), ‘ Podei- 
don’ (p. 217), ‘superceded’ (p. 249); 
and objection may be raised to mutata 
mutanda (p. 40), the constant references 
to Heracles Furens, and the frequent 
adverbial use of previous. 

A. S. OWEN. 


Keble College, 
Oxford. 





EARLY GREEK PROSE. 


WoLrF Ay: Formprobleme der friihen 
griechischen Prosa (Philologus, Supple- 
mentband XXI., Heft iii.). Pp. 182. 
Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,1929. Paper, M.12; bound, 
M. I 


Tuis book is an attempt to trace the 
elements out of which the prose of the 
late fifth century and the fourth was 
evolved. Dr. Aly examines in detail a 
number of different literary forms: the 
legislative style, beginning with the 
Draconian enactments; the scientific 
treatise ; oratory (political, forensic, and 
epideictic); dialogue; and [Ionian 
romance. Nor does he confine himself 
to the prose-writers. He goes to the 
Eumenides, where he emphasises the 
realism of the local colour, for a specimen 
of early forensic oratory, and to Euripi- 
des’ Supplices for an Epitaphios. He 
regards Protagorasas having contributed 
more than any other man to the transi- 
tion from the picturesque and rambling 
style of an earlier age to the precise 
expression of abstract thought through 
the medium of antithesis. (Gorgias, 
whose importance has often been 





exaggerated, plays in his eyes a some- 
what subordinate réle.) But he adds 
that archaic and non-archaic run to 
some extent synchronously on parallel 
courses. The second part of the work 
contains an elaborate account of the 
writings of Antiphon, including the 
newly discovered fragments. Aly makes 
out a strong case for the identification 
of sophist and orator. On this view 
Antiphon, the philosopher-politician, 
who composed the Iepi ‘Opovoias about 
440, the ’AA7Geca somewhat later, and 
finally the tetralogies and speeches, 
represents the convergence of diverse 
literary tendencies, and bridges the gulf 
between the earlier and the later 
Sophistic. 
Obviously, people who talk or write 
about the same subjects tend to say the 
same things, and in the same order. 
But, after allowance has been made on 
this count, the evidence which Aly 
produces to show that traditional forms 
of structure and arrangement were 
evolved by the Greeks at an early date, 
is often striking, particularly in the case 
of the funeral oration and the ethno- 
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logical treatise. At times, certainly, he 
indulges in the ancient pastime of 


making bricks without straw, and 
English readers, with their innate 
distrust of ‘Quellenforschung’ and 


‘Kombination,’ will not always agree 
with his deductions. It is a strange 
conclusion that Hippocrates’ ov« éda- 
xLoTov pépos suuParXreTat dotpovopin és 
intpixnvy is an echo of Aristophanes’ 
avtos xa’ abrov dorpovomeiv didaoKerar: 
or that the Athenians elected Sophocles 
general because they liked his defence 
of the ‘unwritten law’ in the Antigone: 
or that Antiphon, in the Memorabilia, 
would not have taunted Socrates with 
teaching politics but not practising it, 
unless he had been a politician himself. 
Aly’s literary judgments are at times 
singular. A confessed lover of the 
archaic and austere, he is suspicious of 
‘das Einschmeichelnde der Sprache 
Xenophons oder Platons.’ But he 
carries this preference rather far when 
he finds ‘ eine eigentiimliche Schénheit’ 
in Dracon’s Laws, and cepvorns, 
‘ Feierlichkeit,’ in the opening words of 
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the Pseudo-Xenophontine Respublica 
A thentensium. 

But Aly, though we cannot always go 
all the way with him, has certainly 
thrown light on some dark places in the 
history of early Greek prose. He has 
shown that certain lines of development 
which we tend to attribute to the 
Sophists in general, and to Gorgias in 
particular, actually reach back to an 
earlier origin. He is also convincing 
when he urges the need for caution in 
making attributions on stylistic grounds, 
pointing out how widely individual 
authors vary their mode of expression in 
different works. His book is not always 
easy reading, particularly for those 
unversed in the terminology of German 
aesthetic. But he can make his points 
with force and vividness, as when he 
describes the essence of the Ionian 
character as ‘eine Verbindung von 
unersattlicher Neugierde mit einer 
gewissen ironischen Uberlegenheit.’ 
Many of us have felt this, perhaps. But 
few could have put it quite as well. 

. D. DENNISTON. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 


TWO VERSIONS OF THE PHYSICS. 


Aristotle: the Physics. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) In two volumes. With an 
English translation by Puitie H. 
WICKSTEED, M.A., and FRANcIs M. 
CORNFORD. Pp. xc+427. London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd.; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929. 
Cloth, 10s.; leather, 12s. 6d. 

The Works of Aristotle translated into 
English: Physica. By R. P. HARDIE, 
M.A., and R. K. Gaye, M.A. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1930. Paper, 
Tos. 6d. net. 

AN English translation of the Physics 
has been long needed, and the want has 
now been supplied by two versions very 
different in method, but alike in that 
they both combine the work of more 
than one scholar. 

Mr. Cornford has courageously un- 
dertaken the task of completing a 
translation left unfinished by Dr. Wick- 
steed at his death, and now publishes 
Books I.-IV. Dr. Wicksteed calls his 
own rendering ‘frankly paraphrastic 





and expository.’ It is said to be ‘not 
an introduction to Aristotle’s technical 
terms, but an attempt to express his 
thoughts in terms with which the 
English reader is familiar’; and con- 
fession is made of some innovations 
and archaisms, and even of some frank 
barbarisms. There is much to be said 
for this method, especially in a version 
intended to make such appeal to the 
general reader as can be expected from 
a work of Aristotle, and Dr. Wicksteed 
clearly made a sustained effort to over- 
come the frequently elliptical character 
of his author’s expression. Yet one 
may perhaps question whether much is 
gained by substituting ‘qualitive’ and 
‘quantitive’ for ‘qualitative’ and 
‘quantitative,’ and whether it would 
not have been possible to dispense with 
such a word as ‘diorthogonality.’ But 
the real difficulty is that Aristotle’s 
terminology is not so easily separable 
from his thought. Precisely defined as 
his technical terms are, they are not 
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rigid, and he is always their master. 
They have often the freshness of the 
mot juste which crystallises a Platonic 
periphrasis, and their flexible use in 
Aristotle’s hands contributes with their 
precision towards making them an 
almost perfect instrument of exposition. 
Consequently a translator must treat 
them as the vital structure of Aristotle’s 
thought and not as its scaffolding; 
though for the sake of the reader who has 
no Greek he must not spare words (pre- 
ferably in footnote form) to exhibit the 
exact degree of difference in meaning 
with which the same term appears in 
different contexts. It is laxity particu- 
larly in regard to Aristotle’s logical 
terminology which sometimes mars the 
Loeb version. In 184b 21 (7d yévos év) 
oxnjuate S& 4 cide Stahepovoas, } Kal 
évavrias is translated, ‘differing in 
shape and sub-characteristics, or of 
contrasted nature as well’; whereas 
the meaning (in accordance with Aris- 
totle’s ordinary doctrine) is, ‘ differing 
in shape (i.e. as qualia), or specifically 
different, or even differing as two con- 
trary species (i.e. as the two most 
opposed species which form the ex- 
tremes of a genus).’ Again, the trans- 
lation of 76 dv in 185a 21 as ‘existent’ 
is misleadingly narrow, and not obvi- 
ously supported by the reference to the 
General Introduction. In 202b 16 to 
elvat is rendered by ‘ what they actually 
are’; in Igla 1-2 €tepov . .. TO elvat 
by ‘conceptual distinction’; in 213a 19 
TO... €lvat. . . od TavTo by ‘vary- 
ing aspects or conditions of existence.’ 
In all these passages 76 elvau is equiva- 
lent to ro ti mw elvae and means 
‘essence,’ or ‘definable form.’ More 
obvious instances are: 185a 14 émayo- 
ys, ‘observation’; 202a 22 Aoy«ny, 
‘specious’; and 204b 5 Aoyeds, ‘on 
abstract grounds’; the meaning of 
Aoyixos being ‘dialectical.’ In I. vi. 
yévos appears successively as ‘ defined 
class,’ ‘ aspect,’ ‘ series,’ ‘ group.’ There 
seem to be one or two definite mis- 
translations: in 21a 30 ouvexés is 
unnecessarily taken as meaning ‘un- 
differentiated,’ and 212b 5 is apparently 
translated to fit. és in 211b 2 means 
not ‘visual faculty’ but ‘pupil.’ In 
216a 16 ra peyéOy must surely mean 
simply ‘magnitudes,’ and is there in 
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the opening of IV. xiii. any reference 
to fluxions ? 

Dr. Wicksteed’s version was, of 
course, unrevised, and Mr. Cornford, 
though naturally anxious to preserve 
the spirit of his work and himself con- 
fessing that ‘the final result might be 
described as an unprincipled compro- 
mise,’ has nevertheless often appended 
a helpful and more literal translation 
to the more paraphrastic passages of 
the original; yet sometimes the sole 
version (e.g. 215b 22-16a 3) seems 
harder to follow than would have been 
a literal rendering aided by one or two 
notes. 

There are, despite these criticisms, 
many useful synopses and notes to the 
text, and a stimulating Introduction 
which contains an interesting criticism 
of the genuineness of the Meteorologica. 
It also contains, however, a somewhat 
dubious view of Aristotle’s conception 
of matter, and a revival of the fallacy 
that Aristotle assigns to the living 
organism a portion of aether: ‘ Aris- 
totle declares that into the composition 
of all organisms there enters a “fifth” 
and celestial element, which element is 
no other than the substance of which 
the revolving firmament and the 
heavenly bodies are composed.’ In 
the passage cited in support—Gen. 
An. II. iii. 736b 29—it is only said 
that the ‘spiritus’ is analogous to the 
aether. 


For the first four books of the Oxford 
version Mr. R. P. Hardie is mainly 
responsible, though he worked upon a 
draft of the first two left by the late 
Mr. C. D. Robertson. The last four 
books are from the pen of the late Mr. 
R. K. Gaye, and the whole translation 
has received a measure of uniformity 
from Mr. Ross, the Editor of the series, 
who has also in many places improved 
the Greek text. The result is a much 
more exact rendering than the Loeb 
version aims at being, in fact a work of 
first-class scholarship which calls for 
little detailed comment. ‘In_perfec- 
tion of existence’ as a translation of 
xar’ ovaiav in 260b 19 and 261a 20 is 
vague if not misleading. ‘Substance’ 
is surely the meaning, as the sequel 
and de Caelo 310b 31 ff. indicate. In 
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e.g- 255a 29 «wodvrat Big, ‘their motion 
is violent,’ seems unnecessarily literal. 
Possibly a few more footnotes would 
have been helpful in so close a transla- 
tion, but contributors to this series are 
discouraged from comment. In the 
original General Preface it was stated 
by the Editors that ‘the translations 
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. aim at being such as a scholar 
might construct in preparation for a 
critical edition and commentary.’ Un- 
fortunately in the course of over twenty 
years these have followed only, I think, 
in the case of the Metaphysics and de 
Gen. et Corr. G. R. G. MuRE. 

Merton College, Oxford. 


A FRENCH EDITION OF THE ETHICS. 


Aristote: L’Ethique Nicomachéenne. 
Livres I. et II. Traduction et com- 
mentaire par J. SOUILHE et G. 
CRUCHON. Pp. v+249 (Archives de 
Philosophie, Volume VII., Cahier I.). 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1929. Paper, 80 
fr. 

Tuis translation and commentary is 

brilliantly clear and exhaustive. Earlier 

work is fully set out and judged with 
much candour. It is notable that four 
of the six modern scholars most quoted 
are British: ethics is no doubt the 
branch of philosophy least alien to our 
mind! French Aristotelians, it is re- 
marked, have done more with the 

Physics and Metaphysics. 

The translators keep as close to 
the Greek as French idiom allows. 
Lacunae of words and clauses are filled 
in, but explanation is mostly left to the 
notes, although some _ explanatory 
renderings are used, ¢.g. ‘recherche 
rationelle’ for pé0odos, ‘ choix délibéré’ 
for mpoaipects; and for some terms the 
rendering varies with the context, e.g. 
apety when it means goodness in general 
is ‘ perfection,’ when ethical, ‘ perfection 
morale’ or ‘ vertu’; the plural is always 
‘vertus,’ even ‘vertus dianoétiques.’ 
French is unlucky in having to render 
taya0ov Kal To apiorov ‘le bien et le 
meilleur,’ but lucky in having ‘ bonheur’ 
for evdaiwovia. And, to speak broadly, 
in its avoidance of explosive emphasis 
and of undue technicality it is more like 
Greek than is any other modern 
language. 

The commentary copiously expounds 
Aristotle’s ethical doctrine with its 
philosophic background, amplifying it 
from the more technical de Anima and 
Metaphysics, and from its sources in 
Plato, on whom A. draws even for 
phrases and illustrations: the polemic 





against the Idea of Good (I. vi.) takes 
its weapons from the enemy—categories 
figure in Plato’s dialogues, and were 
merely systematised by his pupil. 
Parallels from the E.E. and M.M. are 
here fully set out: it is held that recent 
attempts to prove those books A.’s own 
work have at least shown that their 
divergence from N.E. has been exag- 
gerated—they were at all events written 
by faithful pupils, and the notion of 
Stoic infiltration in M.M. is unfounded. 

As to the composition of N.E., even 
Book I. has an air of disorder, and looks 
like A.’s notes for a lecture or book put 
together by a not very clever pupil. 
Principles deduced from axioms are not 
kept distinct from their application by 
casuistry to the complex flow of events. 
The method proposed in I. iv. is induc- 
tive, but Grant objects that the one 
followed is deductive; this somewhat 
overstates the case: the definition of 
Happiness (I. vii.) poses as deductive, 
but itis based on results largely obtained 
by induction, and is defended in viii.-xii. 
by the inductive method of comparison 
with other views; in fact, as Ross says, 
A.’s method is not demonstrative in 
either form, but dialectic. 

Here are a few familiar sentences in a 
French dress: 95a 1 xa@’ &xacrov dpa 
O memadevpévos, drs 5 oO Tepl Ta 
meTravoeupévos, ‘par conséquent, pour 
tout objet spécial, le bon juge sera 
"homme qui connait cet objet, mais s’il 
agit simplement de bien juger, le bon 
juge sera homme qui a une culture 
générale’; 95b 6 dpyn yap ro Oru, ‘car 
le principe, c’est le fait’; o7a 1 (the 
definition of dpery) ‘la perfection est 
donc une disposition déterminante de la 
volonté qui se tient dans une certaine 
mesure relative a nous, fixée (@picpévn) 
par la raison et comme (as ay, or @ av 
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comes to the same thing) I’efit fixée un 
homme de jugement’ (mpoa:perixy 
means ‘qui opére une mpoaipecis,’ but 
has no suggestion of determinism; the 
rendering ‘relative aux choix’ is dis- 
missed as lacking precision); 0ga 35 
kata Tov Sevtepov mrodyv, ‘il faut lou- 
voyer’ (tack), after d’Héronville—this 
surely ought to have come from an 
insular scholar! 

M. Souilhé keeps g6a 7 o 8 ypnpa- 
TiaTHs Biatos Tus: Biavos (Bios), ‘ une vie 
de contrainte’ (cf. Pol. 1338b 4 tpodn 
Biavos), dealing with wealth, which is a 
necessary means, not an end. Hecom- 
mends my version (after Mr. Angus) 
78a 19 étt 8 év Bim tereip ‘requires a 
complete life,’ év denoting duration; 
and seems from his translation to accept 
my emendations 96a 19 Aéyouev (MSS. 
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éreyov, édéyouev), 97b 13 mMpoyovous 
(MSS. ryoveis), o7b 27 <pixpas > TLBAS, 
ib. 29 tavrass (for rais) opéfeor, and 
ib. 25 Ramsauer’s <T@> trepl puxpd. 
He renders 96a 9 Kairos moddol dévyou 
mpos avTa xataBéBrnvrat, ‘ malgré les 
nombreux arguments que l’on a pro- 
duits en leur faveur,’ and gives refer- 
ences for mpos =‘ pour,’ ‘ conformément 
a.’ But surely it is too lenient to 
swallow 98b 16 tds évepyeias Tas 
wuxixas mepl yuyiy tidepev, ‘ce sont 
les opérations psychiques que nous 
attribuons a l’4me’—French readers 
may need an interpretation of ‘ psy- 
chique,’ but Greek readers hardly one 
of Wuyixds ; cut out the gloss wuyieds 
which floats about in the MSS. 
H. RACKHAM. 


Christ's College, Cambridge. 


THE DOLPHIN. 


The Dolphin in the Literature and Art of 
Greece and Rome. (A dissertation for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Johns Hopkins University.) By 
Eunice Burr STEBBINS. Pp. vili 
+136. Benasha, Wisconsin: George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1929. 
Cloth, ros. 6d.; paper, 6s. 6d. 

Miss STEBBINS, after a biological chap- 

ter, distinguishes four types of the 

dolphin in art: (a) The primitive or 
pisciform type which only conjecturally 
represents a dolphin; (b) the thick-set 
or thick-headed type; (c) the curvi- 
linear type, longer and more slender 
than (b); and (d) unnatural elaborations 
of the last-named, common in Hellen- 
istic and Roman times. Types (d) and 

(c), Miss Stebbins should have noted, 

differ only in degree and not in kind; 

they shade off into each other. Minoan 
seals, vases, frescoes, and burial chests 

(Chapter III.) afford examples of 

type (a)—conjecturally dolphins; only 

at the end of the middle and at the 
beginning of the late Minoan periods 
occur dolphins of types (0) and (c). The 
dolphin is next traced through Helladic 
and Cycladic art; and then in the 

Geometric period it is found on fibulae 

as well as vases. In literature and 


legend (Chapter VI.) the dolphin is 
either a conveyer of the dead or a 


rescuer. Most frequently connected 
with Dionysus and Apollo, it sometimes 
attends other deities, such as Aphrodite 
or Poseidon. Its appearance in the 
Christian legend of St. Lucian is argued 
to be an extension of Dionysiac mytho- 
logy. This chapter ends with a list of 
the dolphin’s attributes, such as its love 
of music. The final chapter covers the 
art of the historical period; types (6) 
and (c) prevail until the Hellenistic and 
Roman ages, when (d) succeeds and 
elaboration and decadence set in. 
During these later periods dolphin- 
figures may form the spouts of foun- 
tains, may adorn Corinthian capitals, 
or may serve as a mechanical con- 
trivance in the Roman circus. The 
authoress constantly refers to the pur- 
pose underlying the representation of 
the dolphin. Sometimes the artist 
merely aims at decoration ; sometimes 
the dolphin stands for the sea; else- 
where it is a symbol of the Sun-God, 
and on funeral stelae it may be the 
conveyer of souls. 

Containing much useful information, 
the treatise is thoroughly documented 
and indexed, but (alas !) unillustrated ; 
and books on art without illustrations 
make difficult reading, to say the least. 
Miss Stebbins (apparently conscious of 
this) claims that most of her examples 
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are taken from ‘ museums and publica- 
tions which are readily accessible’ 
(Introd. sub fin.). Yet few have ready 
access to half the museums and publi- 
cations mentioned; and still fewer 
enjoy a book if, to understand it, they 
are constantly compelled to visit 
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museums or consult massive works of 
reference. It would have been some- 
thing if the four types had been exem- 
plified by but one illustration each. 


ARNOLD M. DUFF. 


King’s College, Aberdeen. 





PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


De Rationibus Interpolationum Plautin- 
arum. By ANDREAS THIERFELDER. 
Pp. iv + 160. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1929. Cloth, Rm. 12 (unbound, 10). 

THE author of this treatise has recently 

appeared before students of Plautus as 

the contributor of a learned dissertation 
on ‘ Verse-ictus of the type facélius’ in 

Fraenkel’s Ikius und Akzent. The 

present work is a careful study of all 

the passages in the first eleven plays of 

Plautus (in other words, those contained 

in the first volume of the Oxford edition) 

whose genuineness has been questioned 
by Leo or Lindsay—the prologues alone 
being left out of consideration. Such 

a book is intended for the student of 

particular plays or passages rather than 

for the general reader; but something 
may be said by a reviewer about the 
main features of the work. 

It would be difficult to praise suffi- 
ciently the learning of the writer, the 
soundness of his judgment, and the 
modesty with which he is ready to 
admit, time and again, that he can 
come to no definite conclusion. His 
wide knowledge of out - of - the - way 
authors—reflected too closely, it must 
be admitted, in his Latinity—and his 
grasp of the work of modern Plautine 
scholars from Ritschl onwards are 
employed with unfailing discretion. 
While taking due account of the MSS., 
he puts his faith chiefly in the internal 
evidence. Here one may base one’s 
arguments on considerations of metre, 
or of language, or on the general sense 
of the passage in question. But our 
knowledge of Plautine metre is itself so 
incomplete that little help can be got 
from it here. As for vocabulary and 
syntax, there are so many words which 
occur only once or twice, so many un- 
usual constructions even in those por- 








tions of the plays which are generally 
accepted as genuine, that the supposed 
consistency of the sermo Plautinus 
appears to be largely a fiction. We 
are therefore driven back on the mean- 
ing of the passage as our chief criterion 
of its genuineness. But the para- 
doxical difficulty meets us that it is 
precisely in the ‘ Plautine’ element of 
the plays that we have most to fear the 
intrusion of an interpolator. We may 
often, with some certainty, separate 
Greek from Italian elements, but it is 
impossible to be sure that we have 
drawn the line accurately between 
Plautus and the Romans of subsequent 
generations who rehandled his work. 
Crudities in plot, dialogue, etc., may be 
due to so many causes. Every Greek 
dramatist was not a Menander; and as 
for Plautus himself, we are bound to 
remember ‘quam socorditer et paene 
crudeliter in suis iocularibus inserendis 
grassatus esset.’ Yet we may be led 
by a variety of considerations—lack of 
energy in expression, repetition of lines 
or parts of lines from other plays, and 
so on—to suspect the hand of the inter- 
polator in many passages. He appears 
almost always to have been actuated 
by motives connected with the produc- 
tion of the play; #.¢e., he was an actor- 
manager, not a gentleman of letters. 
Sometimes he wished to enlarge the 
comic element ; sometimes to make it 
less coarse ; sometimes to cut down the 
number of actors required; sometimes 
to replace song by dialogue. Though 
much is removed by Thierfelder from 
Plautus himself, yet much more remains; 
and particularly interesting is the dis- 
cussion on p. 129, whether Plautus 
used the somewhat Einsteinian device 
of ‘ actio retrogradiens.’ 
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Pleonasmus bei Plautus und Terentius. 
Inaugural-Dissertation von Hans 
THOMSEN. Pp. xxii+206. Uppsala: 
Almquist och Wiksell. Paper. 

In this very careful and systematic 

study the author has limited himself to 

certain categories of pleonasm, those 
namely where the temporal (or kindred) 
concepts of Priority, Simultaneity, 
etc., are expressed. The distinguishing 
feature of the pleonasm is its super- 
fluity ; its meaning is fully conveyed by 
some other word or phrase in relative 
proximity. The author acknowledges 
the special difficulty presented by dead 
languages in this respect. Can we be 
sure that for those who spoke the lan- 
guage there was indeed no difference 
between the two expressions which 
seem to us synonymous? One might 
even question the propriety of adducing 
the Shakespearian ‘old and antique 
song’ as an example of pleonasm, 
parallel to uetus et antiquus (p.16). But 

Herr Thomsen’s reasoning is very sound 

and cautious throughout, and we feel 

that in width and depth of study he 
has much surpassed his predecessors. 

He subdivides each category on syntac- 

tical principles, e.g. ‘ Verb governing 

Verb,’ ‘ Verb strengthened by Adverb,’ 

etc., and the individual passages cited 

are discussed pretty thoroughly on their 
merits. 

While, no doubt, other causes, such 
as metrical convenience, play their part, 
the main source of pleonastic expres- 
sion is recognised to be the desire of 
the speaker, or writer, to emphasise his 
meaning. The addition of locorum to 
postid in such minatory passages as 
Cas. 120-122 or Truc. 661 f. (p. 32) 
seems to add to the brutality of the 
language; whereas adhuc locorum in 
Capt. 385, with its probably archaic 
flavour, increases the solemnity of Philo- 
crates’ promise. As words and phrases 
which do not add materially to the 
sense would be particularly liable to 
suffer through the carelessness of copy- 
ists, it is obvious that such a work as 
that before us may throw useful light 
on corrupt passages. It is interesting 
to learn that (contrary to the statement 
of Schmalz-Hofmann) the idiomatic use 
of the participle in such constructions as 
urbem cepit, captam diripuit is not with- 





out Plautine parallel. And those who 
desire to gain a clearer understanding 
of the meaning of such adverbs and 
particles as tum, autem, etc., will do 
well to turn to the indices of this work. 





Plautus’ Captivi (Brix - Niemeyer). 
Seventh edition. By Oskar K6u- 
LER. Pp. 108. Leipzig: Teubner, 


1930. Rm. 3.60 (bound, 4.20). 
Plautus’ Menaechmi (Brix-Niemeyer). 
Sixth edition. By Fritz CONRAD. 
Pp. 104. Leipzig: Teubner, 1929. 
Rm. 3.20 (bound, 3.80). 
DurinG the twenty odd years since the 
previous editions of these excellent 
little works appeared, much has been 
done for Plautine studies, and the 
present editors have availed themselves 
of the fruits of this research as far as 
space permitted. Kdéhler’s introduc- 
tion shows us how opinion has changed 
since Ritschl’s day on the question of 
a seated audience, and Conrad gives a 
useful summary of Fraenkel’s I[ktus und 
Akzent. Conrad is rather more informa- 
tive on philological matters, but both 
books may fairly be called model 
editions. A certain number of errors 
have found their way into the text and 
commentary. What is the meaning of 
the note on a non-existent wir in Men. 
187? The note on 1. 461 of the same 
play is scarcely adequate, and in that 
on |. 580, as in the previous editions, 
aequom bonum is erroneously called a 
stehendes Asyndeton. Nor is Kohler’s 
explanation of the difficult passage 
Capt. 81g f. satisfactory. 





The Menaechmi of Plautus. An under- 
graduate translation. By RICHARD 
W. Hype and Epwarp C. WEIST. 
With a preface by E. K. Ranb. Pp. 
70. Harvard University Press, 1930. 
Stiff paper, 3s. 6d. net. 

In dealing with a work of this sort, the 

one question for the critic is whether or 

not the version is a dull one. We think 
that Messrs. Hyde and Weist and their 
collaborators have succeeded very well 
in putting Plautus into modern dress. 

Sometimes they even go one better than 

Nixon; ‘cut out your pawing’ seems 

superior to ‘none of your caresses’ as 

a rendering of aufer palpationes, and 

suggests that they would have done 
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well to draw still more fully on the 
resources of the American language. 





P. Terenzio Afro, Il Punitor di se stesso 
(Heautontimorumenos). Traduzione di 
EMANUELE CESAREO. Pp. xvi+1IQ. 
Turin, etc.: Paravia, 1930. Paper, 
L.8.50. 

INTRODUCTION, text and translation in 

this little edition are in general satis- 

factory. There are a few points which 
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invite criticism; for example, the editor 
does not seem to be acquainted with 
Bentley's interpretation of hac illac ctr- 
cumcursa in 1. 512; his own version 
gives little sense. Why is ego stc 
putaut, in 1. 607, rendered by the present 
tense (io lo so di certo), which surely 
spoils the point? And in 1. 999 the 
idiomatic hauscio an is turned into a 
mere non So se. W. BEARE. 
University of Manchester. 





CICERO AND HORACE. 


Cicéron, Discours, Tome VII.: Pour M. 
Fonteius, Pour A. Cécina, Sur les 
Pouvoirs de Pompée. Texte établi et 
traduit par ANDRE BOULANGER. (Col- 
lection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1929. 
Paper, 20 fr. 

Ueber Ciceros Somnium Scipionis. Von 
RICHARD Harper. (Schriften der 
KG6nigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, 6. 


Jahr, Heft 3.) Pp. 115-151. Halle 
(Saale): Niemeyer, 1929. Paper, 
Rm. 3. 


Quaestionum Tullianarum ad dialogum 
de Oratore partes philosophicas quae 
dicuntur spectantium specimen. KARL 
PrUmMM. Pp. 67. Saarbriick: Saar- 
briicker Druckerei und Verlag, 1927. 


Paper. 
Cicero’s ‘ De Oratore’ and Horace’s ‘ Ars 
Poetica.’ By G. C. Fiske. Pp. 152. 


(University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, No. 27.) 
Madison, 1929. Cloth. 

Arte poetica di Orazio. Introduzione e 
Commento di AuGcusTo RosTAGNI. 
Pp. cxii + 133. (Biblioteca di Filologia 
classica.) Turin: Chiantore, 1930. 
Paper, L. 28. 

IT is with great pleasure that we 

welcome yet another volume of the 

‘Budé’ Cicero. The translation is 

competent and reads well; the intro- 

duction is well documented, and each 
speech is fully analysed. The apparatus 
is preceded by a useful account of the 

MSS. consulted. The chief additions 

are: for the Pro Fonteio and the Pro 

Caecina, p=Paris 7774, a not unin- 

teresting MS. of the fifteenth century, 

and a new collation of Paris 7779; for 
the Pro Fonteio, s= Salisburgensis, now 


Monacensis 15734; for the Pro Caecina, 
B=Brussels 14492, of the fourteenth 
century, very close to T but seemingly 
not a copy of it, only including sec- 
tions 64-104, and B’, which is a copy of 
the same fragment in the same MS.; 
for the De Imperio Cn. Pompet, the 
papyrus fragment, Ox. Pap. 1097. In 
this last speech the editor does not 
make the mistake made by the Teubner 
editor, which I failed to notice in my 
review (C.R., 1930, p. 25), of differ- 
entiating H and Ch, whose identity 
has been shown by Clark in Anecdota 
Oxoniensia VII., p. v. In the Pro 
Fonteio the fragments preserved in 
quotations have been worked into the 
Excerpta Cusana, so that the new order 
is, Oxford Text III. 10; Exc. Cus. 1-8, 
III. 8, Exc. Cus. 9, III. 7; III. 9 is not 
quoted. In the Pro Lege Manilia the 
‘ Budé’ editor, like the Teubner editor, 
does not place so much reliance in 
either H or Zielinski as Professor 
Clark does. 

Turning now from text to com- 
mentaries, Richard Harder has given 
us a careful study of Somnium Sciptonis, 
which he regards as the most personal 
of Cicero’s philosophic work. The 
chief problem that exercises him is that 
there is a seeming contradiction between 
the thought of 13-16a and 26-29, where 
immortality is put forward as the prize 
of the good patriot, and 16b-25, where 
the chief thought is the worthlessness 
of human fame. These two passages 
he proceeds to examine in a detailed 
analysis which, though he rejects all 
suggestion of the search for originals in 
the narrower sense, does lead him into 
an interesting comparison of Cicero 
and Plato. This historical analysis is 
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followed by an analysis of the literary 
treatment of the dialogue and narrative, 
and then by a discussion of the char- 
acters, where the superiority of Aemili- 
anus to Er and the peculiarly Roman 
quality of the relations between the 
characters are noted. He finishes with 
a discussion of Cicero’s position with 
regard to Plato, more particularly with 
regard to their political theories. So, 
with a glance at the advice given by 
Quintus Cicero in Comm. Pet. 46, 
Harder finds in Cicero’s own disap- 
pointment the cause alike for the denial 
of earthly fame and the promise of a 
heavenly reward, and in the whole a 
strong and fruitful union of the intel- 
lectual virtue of the Greek with the 
political virtue of the Roman. 

The search for sources which was 
denied us in the Somnium we find in 
the difficult Latin of Karl Priimm, 
whose work considers whether the 
digression in De Oratore III. 55-147 
goes back to Philo as de Arnim thinks 
or to Antiochus as Kroll thinks, or 
whether an examination of the unity, 
tone and acknowledged sources fails to 
support either of these hypotheses. 
An examination of the digression shows 
that it joins on naturally to what 
precedes and follows it, and that it 
contains within itself too great a 
variety of parts to have been borrowed 
wholesale from a single author. The 
tone and more particularly the con- 
stant invectives against philosophers 
are rather against a philosophical 
source. There follows a detailed dis- 
cussion of 104-118, which again shows 
that Cicero is using no one Academician 
source. The whole is clinched by a 
review of the other parts of the 
dialogue which deal with philosophy, 
I. 30-35, 35-44, 45-74, 80-95, the other 
speeches of Crassus in Bk. I., I. 209-62, 
II. 30-38, and III. 19-25. Thecharge of 
having drawn from a single source is 
non-proven. 

After these concise, well-argued and 
well-arranged pieces of German scholar- 
ship, it is difficult to appreciate the 
rambling discourse of Fiske on the De 
Ovatore and the Ars Poetica. This book 
has many faults; lengthy analyses put 
one after the other are regarded as a 
sufficient substitute for argument, ex- 





cessive use of Greek technical terms, 
some of them coined by the author, too 
much weight laid on verbal correspond- 
ences which may well be fortuitous, 
quotations which do not always prove 
their point. It is only fair to say that 
this is a posthumous work, and that 
Miss Grant, who edited it, added not 
only bibliography and index, but also 
a summary which provides an admirable 
thread to follow through the labyrinth. 
‘In this long comparative study of 
Cicero’s De Oratore and Horace’s Ars 
Poetica we have discussed eight dif- 
ferent rhetorical té7700 common to both 
works . . . which, though individually 
proving no direct influence of Cicero 
upon Horace, yet cumulatively point 
to such an influence, and which at 
least indubitably show that Cicero and 
Horace drew from the same stock of 
rhetorical ideas.’ Was that worth the 
lengthy proof? 

It is a great relief to turn to Ros- 
tagni’s commentary on the Ars Poetica. 
Here in the introduction is a really 
scholarly comparison and weighing up 
of sources. The commentary itself is 
full, and adds a good deal to Wickham, 
particularly in the long analyses of each 
section, which are fully documented 
with other ancient authorities for the 
theories expressed by Horace; not 
much interest is shown in the text, 
there is no apparatus, and there are 
some omissions, ¢.g. the variant sfect- 
anda in 190. The introduction is an 
admirable piece of work; stress is laid 
on the importance of the Ars Poetica as 
a document in the history of literary 
criticism; its name and date and 
ancestry (for the literary form) are 
discussed ; the omission of lyric poetry 
is traced to an ultimate dependence on 
Aristotle (though the statement that 
there is no pure lyric poetry in Greek 
literature is perhaps too sweeping, and 
it is a pity that the work of A. Y. 
Campbell is not mentioned). There 
follows an excellent analysis of literary 
theory and practice between Aristotle 
and Horace, which gives as a cause for 
the Ars Poetica a Neo-Classicism which 
found in drama its ideal of poetry, 
though not its model. Then, after a 
section De partitione poetica, comes a 
reconstruction of the theory of Neopto- 
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lemos of Paros, showing Horace’s close 
dependence on him, as contrasted with 
his independence of Philodemus; this 
last Rostagni attributes to the Stoic 
tendencies of Horace’s later years, to 
which he assigns the Ars Poetica. This 
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historical analysis of Horace’s relation 
to his predecessors is the most interest- 
ing thing in the book, but the whole is 
refreshing and stimulating. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 





THE BUDE HORACE. 


Horace. Tome I. Odes et Epodes: Texte 
établi et traduit par F. VILLENEUVE. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1929. 
Paper, 35 francs. 

ALTHOUGH, as M. Villeneuve remarks, 
there is little reason to expect any very 
valuable new manuscript testimony to 
the text of Horace, it is not uninterest- 
ing, though not often strikingly helpful, 
to find in his apparatus criticus the com- 
plete testimony of the twelfth-century 
Montepessulanus, a manuscript which 
does not reproduce slavishly the read- 
ings of either of the main groups of 
manuscripts, after whatever scheme 
these may be divided. In general, 
M. Villeneuve’s text is a very conserva- 
tive construction on sound eclectic 
principles, following rather the intrinsic 
merit of individual readings than the 
preponderant authority of any one 
manuscript or group of manuscripts. 

No new conjectures are brought for- 
ward, and old ones are admitted with 
extreme caution. The questioned pas- 
sages of 3. 11 and 4. 8 are accepted, 
though dubiously: 1. 32. 15 mthi cumque 
and 3. 14. 11 male ominatis are aban- 
doned in despair. The retention with 
most manuscripts of I. 25. 2 tactibus ; 
3- 3 34 discere; 3. 27. 60 laedere will 
arouse little dispute: and in 3. 2. 16 
timidoque might well have been kept ; 
-que practically equivalent to ‘or’ is not 
so uncommon. But in 4. 2. 49 surely 
isque (or atque) dum procedit is preferable 
in spite of Epode 9.21. 1.20. 10 tu bibes 
is accepted and translated ‘Tu peux 
boire.’ 

Among the alterations accepted 
I. 25. 20 Euro for Hebro is attractive, 
and 1. 19. 11 aut seems preferable to et. 
Trahentis 3. 5.15 is attacked with much 
vigour and considerable cogency; and 
terrenum .. . publicum is read, with most 
modern editors, in 3. 24. 4. In 4. 4.17 


Raeti is kept, with a semicolon after 
gerentem and a dash after Vindelict. 
The parenthesis is retained as a rather 
unsuccessful imitation of Pindaric 
digressions, with a possible hit at the 
Amazoniad of Domitius Marsus. The 
abruptness of the anacoluthon is de- 
fended as in keeping with the Pindaric 
style, and at least preferable on the 
whole to Raetis, still more to Raeti, 
Vindelici as an asyndeton. In spite of 
its difficulties, this interpretation, as 
demanding no change in the text, and 
giving a forceful effect in keeping with 
the general tone of the ode, has much 
to be said for it. 

Less satisfactory is 1. 12. 19 occupabit, 
which is neither necessary nor any im- 
provement; nor is the assignment of 
proeliis audax to Liber fully persuasive. 
In I. 35. 17 many will still prefer to 
read saeva with M and other lesser 
manuscripts. The half-hearted defence 
of Pulliae, 3. 4. 10, is not very satisfac- 
tory. Either auio for Apulo in the pre- 
ceding line or Paldamus’ conjecture 
Daunzae will retain more adherents. In 
3- 14. 10 ac is added, intendingthe mean- 
ing puellae innuptae nuptaeque; not a very 
useful addition and certainly less smooth 
than Bentley’s non uirum expertae. The 
arrangement of 3. 12 (tetrameter fol- 
lowed by two trimeters) has much to be 
said for it, but in the last analysis can 
be only a matter of personal preference. 
One must at all events be grateful to 
M. Villeneuve for giving in his critical 
appendix a very adequate armoury for 
the convenience of those who wish to 
contest his choices. 

The translation is on the whole ac- 
curate, but ungainly ; multts luminibus 
ingent, non multae tamen artis: it is 
complete and correct, but not always 
concise or clear without the help of the 
Latin. The principle seems to be that, 
since the distinctive flavour and spirit 
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of poetry must inevitably disappear in 
a prose translation, one must rather 
devote attention to retaining what can be 
kept by the utmost fidelity to the letter. 
The result may be undistinguished 
artistically, but should be very useful for 
the guidance of students. An almost 
uncannily close reproduction of the 
Latin word-order frequently plays havoc 
with lucidity, but the value of individual 
words is excellently brought out, as 
1.27. 3 verecundum—‘que Bacchus avec 
vous se respecte, et tenez-le loin,’ etc. ; 
1.17.11 cubantis—‘allongeant sacroupe’; 
2. 2. 23 imretorto— qui en soutienne 
Véclat’: or 2. 8. 24 aura—‘le souffle 
émané de toi’; carrying on the meta- 
phor of iuuencis. In 3. 9g. 12 animae 
(sc. meae)=illi, the reference to Plautus 
Bacchides 193, and in 3. 10.12 Tyrrhenus 
to Aen. XI. 736 are points well taken. 
3. 5. 27 damnum=‘perte d’argent’ is 


surely beyond doubt; but the arguments 
for taking neglegens, 3. 8. 25, with populus 
are not convincing. The ordinary con- 
struction may be ‘peu nette,’ but even 
so a touch of careless freedom is not 
out of place here. 

The notes on proper names are brief 
and to the point, but in many cases a 
more detailed explanation of the train 
of thought might have been an advan- 
tage. 

The text of the Carmen Saeculare and 
the Epodes in the same volume follows 
with equal caution the reading of the 
majority of the manuscripts, however 
much doubt may be expressed in the 
critical notes. On the wholea scholarly, 
cautious, and capable work, with no pre- 
tentions to originality, but thoroughly 
reliable. 

L. A. MACKAY. 


Toronto. 





BIRTHDAY POETRY IN LATIN LITERATURE. 


Il Carme Natalizio nella Poesia Latina. 
By EMANUELE CESAREO. Pp. 232. 
Palermo, 1929. 25 lire. 

BIRTHDAY poems in Latin illustrated a 

literary genre constituting one of the 

many original features of Roman litera- 
ture which it is now as fashionable to 
recognise as it once was to deny. In 
the preface to this volume we are in- 
formed that the first intention was to 
deal with birthday poetry in both 
classical literatures, but the wider 
scheme was abandoned because the 
antecedents in Greek were not of vital 
importance. The author has, however, 
devoted an introductory portion to the 
influence on Greek thought of the 

Saiywy (as an analogue of the Roman 

Genius), to the rhetorical treatment of 

natal themes, and to birthday epigrams 

from the Greek Anthology. 

The nine chapters which follow are 
concerned mainly with the Roman 
aspects of the subject: I., the mean- 
ing and worship of the Genius; II., the 
birthday poems of Tibullus and in the 
corpus Tibullianum, with relative ap- 
praisement of the borrowings from 
Callimachus and of the independent 
Roman contribution; III., the Hellen- 





ising infiltrations discoverable in Pro- 
pertius and Horace, and in the case of 
the former the burlesque tone incon- 
sistent with the fundamentally religious 
character of Roman birthday celebra- 
tions; IV., the more personal note in 
Ovid; V., the very different character- 
istics of birthday poems by Persius, 
Statius, and Martial; VI., a piece from 
Apuleius; VII., the last pagan poem of 
this sort, that by Ausonius, where the 
decay in the prestige of the Genius 
is evident from the indifference of 
Ausonius’ tone; then two chapters on 
Christian poets, VIII. and IX., the first 
of which deals with a partial remin- 
iscence of ancient Tibullian manner in 
St. Paulinus, while the final chapter 
analyses the rhetorical structure of re- 
levant pieces by Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Ennodius, and Julianus. In a few 
concluding pages Signor Cesareo insists 
on his central thesis—the predominance 
of the religious factor in the typical 
birthday poetry of Rome and the 
essential originality of this. There are 
two appendices: I., on Virgil’s fourth 
Eclogue, which, though not in the 
ordinary sense a birthday poem, de- 
serves scrutiny in relation to religious 
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poetry; and II., an Italian translation 
of Ovid, Tristia III. 13, on the exile’s 
birthday, with comments. 

The author has justified his separate 
study of natalician poetry in Latin, 
and has successfully carried through a 
careful investigation into the contents, 
implications and structure of poems of 
this class. We are also duly reminded 
of the Roman desire to honour birth 
anniversaries even of the dead. Sug- 
gestive criticism is contained in some 
of the comparative estimates—for in- 
stance, between Christian and pagan 
poets in their handling of parallel 
themes. It is instructive also to have 
emphasis laid on that closer respect for 
Roman tradition which in part explains 
why Tibullus did not follow Callimachus 
so far along the paths of mythological 
decoration as Propertius went. 


There is a mass of erudition in the 
notes, indicating intensive concen- 
tration on the author’s theme. Much 
of this learning will be welcome to the 
scholar, while others, it is modestly 
suggested, can skip it (che il lettore non 
filologo potra magari saltare). On p. 119 
it seems far-fetched to regard cémite in 
Statius as an echo of the Propertian 
cémas. There is a table of corrections 
for errors in printing; but some slips 
have escaped notice: eg., patri for 
patrut, p. 59, n. 2; Rotsthein for Roth- 
stein, p. 90; Silvio for Silio, p. 136, 
and in the same line omne for omnes; 
adiunctos honori, from Ausonius, p. 165, 
will not scan; and, on p. 170, exuntur 
should be exuuntur. 

J. Wicut Durr. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





ST. PAUL AT EPHESUS. 


St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry : A Recon- 
struction with Special Reference to the 
Ephesian Origin of the Imprisonment 
Epistles. By G. S. Duncan. Pp. 
xiv + 303. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1929. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THosE of his friends who are ac- 

quainted with Professor Duncan’s 

attainments as a classical scholar have 
long been waiting for war-time un- 
settlement to loose its grip, and leave 
him free to devote his gifts to the 
special province of New Testament 
study. At last their hopes have been 
rewarded by the appearance of St. Paul's 
Ephesian Ministry. For a book of its 
type it is of unusual interest. While 
its foundations are linguistic, like all 
foundations of any respectability they 
are kept underground; upon them is 
raised a most interesting historical case 
for the Ephesian origin of the ‘ Im- 
prisonment’ epistles. There is, prima 
facie, no case arising. It is only when 
the trained detective examines a host 
of tiny but indubitable facts that the ob- 
vious interpretation is seen to be in any 
way precarious. To pursue the analogy, 
we may say frankly that all the evidence 
here is circumstantial. No one frag- 
ment by itself is either suggestive or 
conclusive. Only when the multi- 


tudinous scraps arrange themselves 
clearly on the investigator’s pages do 
they take on the nature of evidence at 
all. So shrewdly are the facts amassed 
and co-ordinated, so ably are we kept 
abreast of the argument, that the critic, 
in summing up, cannot but conclude 
that a case has been presented, not only 
fit to go to court, but worthy of serious 
consideration by a jury of experts. 
Briefly stated, the submission is that 
only the stormy events of the second 
and third missionary journeys (which 
are really one), characterised as they 
are by an increasing Jewish opposition 
that culminated in the imprisonments 
at Caesarea and at Rome, can accom- 
modate the many trials, floggings, and 
incarcerations to which St. Paul refers, 
and at the same time account for the 
movements of the minor characters in 
the story. On this theory Philippians, 
1 Corinthians, Colossians and Phile- 
mon, 2 Timothy iv. 9g ff., and the 
‘Sorrowful Epistle’ to Corinth, not 
forgetting the Asiatic reference of the 
last chapter of Romans and other frag- 
ments, not precisely dated, are all to be 
assigned to the ministry in Asia, and, 
such is the value of the circumstantial 
evidence, in that order. For evidence’ 
sake, the inclusion of ‘ Ephesians’ is 
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left as a pious opinion. The chief 
difficulty is to get accustomed to scrap- 
ping the old and traditionally obvious 
associations of many of these letters 
with the Roman captivity, and to recon- 
cile oneself, consequently, to an utter 
absence of data concerning the closing 
years of the apostle’s life. A very 
strong Ephesian case has nevertheless 
been made out, upon which New 
Testament scholarship will speedily 
give a considered verdict. 

For the moment not merely space 
but the nature of the evidence pre- 
cludes elaborate discussion of details. 
But certain general points in favour of 
Dr. Duncan’s thesis are worth mention- 
ing. Firstly, the value which belongs 
to tradition as a whole. The mere 
conservatism of his findings will, for its 
own sake, doubtless rejoice certain 
hearts. But this conservatism being 
here clearly demonstrated, its essential 
value consists in the support given to 
the soundness of canonical judgment. 
After all, in such matters, tradition is 
evidence of tremendous weight, which 
has often been far too lightly dis- 
In the work before us, the 
comparative inerrancy of the canon is 
based upon incidentals which cannot 
lie, which, as the history of New Testa- 
ment criticism shows, have never been 
taken into account till our own twentieth 
century, and which certainly were not 
invented—such as the movements and 
whereabouts of St. Paul’s coadjutors, 
implied in naming them in addresses 
and postscripts. It is not only, e.g., that 
Dr. Duncan would /ike to feel that some- 
thing in the Pastorals is Pauline: he 
seems to prove that a direct connexion 
of parts of them with datable events 
in the Ephesian ministry is alone 
warranted. Not for nothing does the 
canon ascribe them to St. Paul! 

Secondly, the historical sanity of 
Acts. The extraordinary lacunae in 
the Ephesian part of the narrative are 
quite brilliantly accounted for. Why 
was the book ever written? The most 
ordinary and pious-minded reader must 
often have been struck by the picture of 
progressive consent with which, in 
spite of conflicts, the Gospel made itself 
felt in the Mediterranean world. Above 
all and clearly, every contact of the 

NO. CCCXXVIII. VOL. XLIV. 
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faith with Roman officialdom issues 
in the convincing vindication of its 
essential law-abidingness. Internally, 
the fact that St. Paul’s appeal to Caesar 
was unhesitatingly allowed proves that 
he had hitherto never been convicted 
of maiestas; therefore Christianity was 
all right in the eyes of the law. Why 
is this slurred over at Ephesus? The 
gaps themselves in the narrative suggest 
that here also, so far as justice went, 
the apostle was innocent, and that his 
arrests were planned for his own security. 
Only—the Governor at Ephesus not 
being persona grata at Court, it would 
prejudice Christian chances to mention 
services which saved St. Paul’s life. 
But it is not only in Acts that Christ- 
ianity’s claim to toleration is thus 
pleaded. If Ephesus be the centre 
from which the ‘ imprisonment’ letters 
were sent, the narrative is supported 
by many apparently inconsequent de- 
tails throughout the epistles. It is 
proved that Jewish hatred was no 
polemical fiction of the primitive Church 
historian, but an ever-present hindrance 
to the work, and peril to the lives, of 
St. Paul and his contemporaries. To 
begin with, the unbiassed magistrate 
was mainly a trusted protector of 
Christians. But Christians became a 
nuisance because they irritated Jews 
into riot; and the not causeless hatred 
which the Roman plebs bore the Jews- 
—witness the edict of Claudius—was 
inevitably transferred to the Christians, 
associated in the popular mind with 
Jewish intransigeance. Add a Nero, 
and persecution of them is fun. Ina 
word, the thesis of Acts (possibly 
written to help St. Paul’s appeal to the 
Emperor), that Christianity incurred 
no animus in Roman eyes but was 
dogged by Jewish narrow-mindedness, 
is shown to be not really tendencious, 
but based upon the facts and contents 
of the earliest New Testament docu- 
ments. 

Thirdly, the light upon the character 
of St. Paul. Weare all rightly familiar 
with the ascription to St. Paul of the 
evangelisation of Europe. On Dr. 
Duncan’s theory we can accept this 
not merely on the basis of the man’s 
own trumpet-blast, but on the facts. 
Testimony is borne to his submission 

N 
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to divine guidance. But that, in him, 
is coupled with a thoroughness which 
imprisonment could not cramp. Nothing 
was left undone which a word written 
or spoken could accomplish ; Onesimus 
is reconciled to Philemon, and Corinth 
to St. Paul. No personal hardships or 
shrinkings were allowed to stand in 
the way of apostolic duty. Imprison- 
ment meant enlargement of vision as 
to the scope of the work to be done. 
Ephesus, the centre of the East, leads 
him to contemplate Rome the centre of 
the West ; and Rome he achieves, even 
if the only way is to proceed thither a 
citizen in chains. Only death, we may 
believe, prevented—if it did prevent !— 





his preaching in person or by proxy in 
Spain itself. Two years at least he 
spent in Rome, a prisoner at his own 
charges, preaching without restriction, 
but holding apparently no communica- 
tion with the East, so far as written 
documents go. We should have liked 
to know how he met his end. At least 
we may be sure that it was in no less 
valiant a spirit than he showed in the 
harsher duresse of Ephesian days. 

This interesting volume raises many 
problems, to which we trust the author 
will later devote himself. 


G. T. THOMSON. 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 





FLORUS AND NEPOS. 


Lucius Annaeus Florus. With an Eng- 
lish translation by E. S. Forster, 
M.A. Cornelius Nepos. With an 
English translation by J. C. Ro.Fe, 
Litt.D. London: Heinemann; New 
York: Putnam’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 
xv +744. Cloth, ros. ; leather, 12s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR FoRSTER and Dr. Rolfe 

have here combined to add yet another 

attractive volume to the Loeb series. 
In the short introduction to Florus 
is related all that is known of the 
author of this epitome of Roman His- 
tory, a brief account of the work itself 
and of the text is given and a select 
bibliography is added. The text of the 
present edition is based on the manu- 
script B, and the apparatus criticus aims 
at giving the authority for any impor- 

tant variations from the readings of B 

that have been inserted in the text. 

Professor Forster has the courage of 

his convictions, and of the thirteen 

corrections of his own that he intro- 
duces not a few are in places where the 
traditional text never seems to have 
been suspected before. At I. 22, 15 he 
reads quartum id et, at I. 40, 13 alienas 

..- raptas, at II. 9, 3 magis (for maiore), 

and at II. 13, 67 fortiores (for fortius). 

These all seem to be improvements, 

while his summi vir astus et audaciae at 

I. 33, 13 and mediam per urbem viam 

fecit (with comma after referretur) at 

II. 6, 12 are neater than any of the 

conjectures reported in Rossbach’s 








apparatus criticus at these points. The 
readings and punctuation of I. 41 
(dealing with Pompey’s war with the 
pirates) have been brought up to date 
in accordance with the results of recent 
research. 

Florus’ highly-coloured and rhetorical 
language is not easy to translate, but a 
version has here been achieved that at 
once brings out the full meaning of the 
original and makes virile and natural 
English. Where the Latin tends to be 
overstrained the English is simple, and 
the reader will be struck with the 
happiness of much of the phraseology. 
The footnotes are not too frequent, and 
tell just what is required, now explain- 
ing some obscure allusion, now guard- 
ing the reader against some mistake or 
misapprehension of Florus. 

Dr. Rolfe’s introduction dealing with 
the life, works and manuscripts of 
Nepos is useful and succinct. In his 
text ‘the manuscript reading has been 
kept wherever it seemed possible to do 
so’; but he has not found it possible— 
wisely perhaps on the whole—to adhere 
to the tradition in nearly so many 
places as the Oxford text does. The 
translator prints in the text one conjet- 
ture of his own: ad vices vimque pug- 
nantium for the ad vires vimque p. of the 
MSS. at VIII. 1, 4, and suggests 
coronis aureis aenetsque statuis at VII. 6, 3. 

The translation is accurate, plain and 
straightforward, which indeed is all 
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that a translation of this rather unin- 
spiring author can be, and Dr. Rolfe’s 
English by not keeping too rigidly 
close to the Latin reads well. The 
footnotes are serviceable, and on the 
margin of the translation are printed 
the dates of events mentioned in the 
text. Indices Nominum to Florus and 
Nepos bring a useful volume to a close. 


, 


On p. x, 1. 4 delete ‘in.’ On p. xv 
Addus should be Aldus. On pp. 362 
and 363 Winsted is printed instead of 
Winstedt, and the figures 364 in the 
notes on pp. 430 and 431, and 359 in 
note I on p. 646 should read 362 and 


357 respectively. 
E. J. Woop. 


University of Manchester. 





Ur of the Chaldees: A Record of Seven Years 
of Excavation. By C. L. WOOLLEY. Pp. 
210; sixteen plates; one plan; one map. 
London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1929. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

MR. WOOLLEY is admittedly an excavator of 
genius, and this book makes evident the truth 
of the definition of genius as ‘an infinite capa- 
city for taking pains.’ This is shown especially 
in the careful observation which resulted in his 
digging through 8 feet of pure alluvial clay, 
apparently ‘virgin soil,’ to the remains of 
human habitation below. 

The author explains very clearly his methods 
of digging and of preserving objects. He 
recounts his train of reasoning from observed 
facts, and how from this reasoning he was led 
to seek and often to find further vestiges, often 
minute, which in many excavations would have 
been utterly destroyed. His reconstruction of 
the houses of about 2000 B.C. is a case in point. 

Classical scholars will note with interest the 
fact that the ziggurat of 2300 B.C. is designed 
with all its lines slightly curved : ‘the architect 
has aimed at an optical illusion which the 
builders of the Parthenon were to achieve many 
centuries afterwards.’ Again, the images of 
protecting genii built into the bases of walls of 
houses of 600 B.C. recall the Jenates of Roman 
houses, Indeed, as family vaults were under 
the houses of an earlier period, the idea is 
perhaps parallel with that of the /aves, which in 
Rome replaced the older Roman custom of 
burials under the house. The bath- shaped 
coffins in the vaults recall those of Late Minoan 
Crete. 

The interest never flags even to the last 
pages, which describe the discovery of the 
museum of the sister of Belshazzar and throw 
light on the decree of Cyrus commanding the 
rebuilding of the Temple of Jerusalem. 

W. M. CROMPTON. 

The University, Manchester. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Great Britain, 
Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum. By WINI- 
FRED LAMB. Published with the aid of a 
grant from the British Academy. Pp. iv+54; 
46 plates. Oxford: University Press. 18s. 


net. 
THE last catalogue of the Fitzwilliam Vases 
was published in 1897, since when the collection 
has been greatly enlarged (partly by the gene- 
rosity of the author of this catalogue), and our 
knowledge of most forms of Greek ceramics 
has increased enormously. It was time for a 





new Catalogue, and the Corpus Vasorum was a 
welcome opportunity to make one. 

This fascicule, the sixth of Great Britain and 
the twenty-fourth in the whole series, has rightly 
taken as its model Professor Beazley’s first 
instalment of the Ashmolean; and since the 
Clarendon Press, with that experience behind 
it, has definitely improved its reproductions, the 
new fascicule may be said to have ousted its 
model as the best fascicule yet produced. The 
plates could hardly be better. Miss Lamb also 
has done her part admirably. The text does 
not, and could not, compete with Professor 
Beazley’s in its contributions to knowledge, nor 
is it such bright reading ; but it is a thoroughly 
scholarly piece of work, which supplies clearly 
and in brief compass all the necessary informa- 
tion about the vases. It may well serve as a 
pattern for all future English fascicules except 
those of the Ashmolean. 

A. S. F. Gow. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet. 
By RHYs CARPENTER, with photographs by 
Bernard Ashmole. Pp. 83; 34 plates; 16 
figures; and a plan. Published for the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens by the Harvard University Press. - 
Cloth, $2. 

THIs slim volume begins with a careful survey 

of the extant remains of the parapet, which are 

assigned on stylistic grounds to six different 
sculptors ; one of them, it is suggested, was 

Paeonius, another the author of the original of 

the Louvre Venus Genetrix. As a sequel to the 

distribution of the slabs among the sculptors, a 

reconstruction of the parapet is attempted, 

partly upon this evidence, partly upon’ the 
highly technical architectural indications. 

How far the reconstruction is satisfactory is 
hard to judge without more knowledge than I 
possess or is here supplied of the architectural 
data, but the assumption that the work of each 
sculptor was consecutive and that each had an 
approximately equal share of the whole seems, 
prima facie, somewhat precarious. The assign- 
ment of the slabs to their correct places is 
however of small artistic importance since the 
remains are in any case too scanty to give 
much idea of the parapet as a whole. For the 
rest, their distribution among the sculptors, so 
far as I can judge from photographs, seems in 
the main convincing, and the suggestion that 
one of the sculptors was Paeonius is worth 
careful consideration. And quite apart from 
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Dr. Carpenter’s extremely interesting text, the 
volume supplies an admirable and complete 
series of half-tone reproductions made from 
photographs by Professor Ashmole and the 
photographer of the German ae 
. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Greek Tradition in Sculpture. By W.R. 
AGARD, Professor of Greek, University of 
Wisconsin. (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology, No.7.) Pp. viiit+59; 
34 figures. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press ; 
London: Milford. Cloth, 13s. 6d. 

HALF this volume contains an outline of the 

main tendencies of Greek and Roman Art; the 

rest is devoted to its influence upon the East in 
antiquity and upon Europe and America since 
the Middle Ages. Egypt, China, and North 

European Gothic are omitted, but with those 

exceptions the book is an outline history of 

sculpture. 

Professor Agard makes here and there some 
acute criticisms, and his evident enthusiasm 
may excite enthusiasm in others, but neither he 
nor anyone else can write a history of sculpture 
in fifty pages except by generalisations too wide 
to be very useful, and by lists of names and 
facts too dry to be readable. His illustrations 
are, with a few exceptions, well chosen, but the 
half-tone reproductions leave a great deal to be 
desired. 

A. S. F. Gow. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


New Aspects of the Menon Painter. By H. 
R. W. SMITH. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Classical Archaeology, Vol. I, 
No.1.) Pp.v+64, with 6 plates and 9 figures. 
Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1929. Paper, $0.80. 

MR. SMITH has made the early archaic period 

in general and the Menon painter in particular 

his especial study. In this treatise he advo- 
cates the attribution to the painter’s hand of 
seven vases, of which the first is the interesting 
and in some ways distinctive eye-cup at Munich, 
published by Hauser in Jahrbuch 1. The other 
attributions consist of a second red-figure cup, 
four black-figure plates, and the lost red-figure 
aryballos from Bologna, already connected with 
the painter by Pfuhl. It should be noted that 

Beazley agrees with the attribution of the 

aryballos and two of the four plates (/.4.S. 

XLVII., p. 92), but not, apparently, with that 

of the cups. As for the reader, his decision is 

handicapped and perhaps his opinion prejudiced 
by the very bad photographs of the Munich eye- 
cup with which the book opens. 

In any case, the Menon painter is now 
established by more than one scholar as a 
maker of smaller vases as well as of larger pots: 
if we accept the grouping suggested in this book, 
we can follow his development, his ultimate 
promotion to a workshop of his own, and his 
eventual rejection of larger vases in favour of 
smaller ones as a medium for his skill. 
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A book of this kind is not one which can be 
criticised at length, since so much of its con- 
tents is matter of opinion. The attribution of 
vases brings with it, however, the need for 
discussion and analysis of the painter’s style, 
and here one is brought up against the problem 
of how any painter’s idiosyncrasies can best be 
conveyed. Mr. Smith’s descriptions show his 
careful observation and excellent training ; but 
he has a tendency to overelaborate his points, 
and his argument would often be more con- 
vincing if shorter. Why should this be so? 
Perhaps because the realisation of a painter’s 
style would seem to be a matter for sudden 
conversion rather than for slow conviction. 

Be this as it may, we have here a useful and 
scholarly treatise by one whose work on vases 
in America has put students of vase painting in 
his debt. 

WINIFRED LAMB. 

Mytilene. 


Eschyle: Etudes sur Invention dramatique 


dans son Théitre. Par MAURICE CROISET. 
Pp. viiit277. Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1928. Paper, 20 fr. 


THIS is an admirable piece of work : M. Croiset 
has once more justified his high reputation as a 
critic of literature, and even a French critic will 
surely find it difficult to surpass this essay. 

The author devotes himself strictly to the 
field indicated by his sub-title. Other ques- 
tions concerning Aeschylus are introduced from 
time to time and are handled with knowledge 
and discrimination, but he discusses them only 
in so far as they bear upon the poet’s capacity 
and method as a dramatic inventor. His own 
method is an excellent blend of aesthetic pene- 
tration and scientific exactitude. After devoting 
two chapters to consideration of the legendary 
material and the conditions under which 
Aeschylus wrote, he proceeds to examine the 
plays singly in chronological order, directing 
special attention to each innovation as it 
appears. This examination is full and precise, 
but at the same time so consecutive, lucid, and 
well expressed that it is far from being tedious. 
M. Croiset’s judgments are well founded and 
temperately expressed: he resists all tempta- 
tions to indulge in paradox or flights of 
imagination, and when he bases an inference 
on insecure grounds he confesses it quite 
frankly. Much of what he says has been 
said before; but there are observations which, 
to me at any rate, are new and valuable, and— 
what is more important—I believe that from 
M. Croiset’s combination of old and new every 
reader will derive a deeper insight into the 
mind of Aeschylus. In particular M. Croiset 
seems to have shown sufficient grounds for 
believing that deliberate study of dramatic 
methods accounts for more in the poet’s work 
than we have been ready to think. 


GILBERT A. DAVIES. 
University of Glasgow. 
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Tlvddpov ’Emwixia: Pindar’s Odes of Victory. 
The Nemean and Isthmian Odes, with an 
Introduction and a Translation into English 
verse by C. J. BILLSON; embellished with 
wood engravings by John Farleigh. Pp. xxii 
+193. Oxford: Blackwell, 1930. £3 13s. 6d. 

THIs handsome volume closely resembles its 

companion, the Olympian and Pythian Odes, 

reviewed in C.R. XLIIIL, p. 174, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat what was there said in 
praise of the general splendour and accuracy of 
the production. The merits and defects of the 
translation are much as before. On the whole 
it is dignified and impressive, but it misses 
many delicate touches : for instance, at the end 
of the Tenth Nemean, the words ava 8 @dvoev 
pev dpOarpor, erecra d€ pavav xadkopirpa Kac- 
topos are rendered 

‘unsealed the lips and eyes 
Of Castor in his bronzen guise.’ 


Here the loss of Pindar’s carefully emphasized 
order, é@Oadpov, €rera S¢ hwvay, is disastrous, 
and the last word is a painfully obvious sacri- 
fice to rhyme. However, it is much easier to 
criticise such work than to better it, and such 
bad failures are rare. 

The quality of the woodcuts is uneven. Some 
are very unsuccessful—for instance, the fountain 
Arethusa at the beginning ; the best is perhaps 
the chariot scene at the opening of the Ninth 
Nemean. 

The introductory notes are mostly careful 
and accurate, but the suggestion that the First 
Nemean celebrates a chariot victory ‘at the 
Nemean games, B.C. 473 or 472,’ ignores the 
fact that these games were trieteric. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Die griechische Dichtung. By DR. ERICH 
BETHE, Professor at the University of Bonn. 
Parts 9-12 [= Parts 78, 86, 102, 109 of Hand- 
buch der Literaturwissenschaft, edited by Dr. 
Oskar Walzel and others. The whole book 
contains pp. 383 and 251 illustrations.] Wild- 
park-Potsdam : Akademische Verlagsgesell- 
schaft Athenaion. 

THESE four parts, which are not dated, complete 

the book: the first eight, dated 1924 to 1926, 

were reviewed in C.A. 1927, p. 42. The new 

chapters fully maintain the high level of their 
predecessors. ‘Their subject-matter is inevit- 
ably less exciting, for after Plato, Menander, 
and the early Alexandrians the cupboard be- 
comes comparatively bare. Bethe, however, 
succeeds in making Euphorion and many other 
elusive figures very interesting, and he writes 
well of the novelists and of the later poets down 
to Nonnus, whom he discusses at some length. 

He ends with a striking appreciation of the 

poetical power of the Gospel according to 

St. Mark. 

A short Vachwort summarises his aims and 
methods. Neither the countrymen of Gilbert 
Murray nor those of Maurice and Alfred Croiset 
will easily accept Bethe’s assertion that no read- 
able history of Greek poetry has yet been 
written in any language, but there is at least 


no doubt of the originality and readableness of 
this excellent book. The illustrations are again 
admirably chosen, and provide a valuable view 
of Hellenistic art. The bibliographies are too 
slight. Headlam’s Herodas, for instance, should 
certainly have been mentioned, and it is not 
enough to say (p. 363) that Rohde’s Der grie- 
chische Roman, 1876, has often been reprinted, 
but contains a discredited theory of develop- 
ment: the third edition of 1914, with W. Schmid’s 
valuable appendix, ought to have been named. 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Menander: Three Plays. Translated and in- 
terpreted by L.A. Post. Pp. 128. London: 
George Routledge, n.d. (Broadway Transla- 
tions.) 7s. 6d. 

IN this useful volume Professor Post has tried 

to make Menander’s charm intelligible to the 

Greekless reader by prose translations of the 

more coherent parts of the Samia, the Epitre- 

pontes, and the Perikeiromene. He has added 
short introductions to each play and has sketched 
the probable course of the action in the lost 
parts. His handling of damaged dialogue is 
mostly judicious, but in Sama to1 ff. Parmeno 
should not be represented as admitting that 
the baby is the child both of Chrysis and of 

Moschion. The translation is straightforward 

and faithful, but it tends to lack delicacy and 

distinction: such expressions as ‘The young 
master misdemeaned himself with a girl of free 
status’ (p. 38), ‘ Heracles, what a skin game!’ 

(p. 55). ‘Any number of other things of the sort 

regularly happen at drinking-bouts’ (p. 62), give 

little idea of Menander’s style. 

A general Introduction and a terminal ‘ Esti- 
mate of Menander’ deal sensibly rather than 
subtly with the poet’s life and with his claims 
to the admiration of the modern world. . 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Les Mythes de Platon. Par P. FRUTIGER. 

Pp. 295. Paris: Alcan, 1930. Paper, 35 fr. 
I pousT if we have had any work in our own 
language specially devoted to an extended dis- 
cussion of the Platonic myths since the book of 
Professor J. A. Stewart, of which the writer of 
the present volume speaks with a touch of 
unusual acrimony at pp. 220-221. This new 
essay, by an author who seems to have an 
extensive knowledge of the whole vast literature 
of the subject and an eminently sane critical 
judgment, should therefore be exceedingly wel- 
come. Mr. Frutiger’s work falls into three 
main divisions which treat respectively of the 
relation of Platonic myth to Platonic dialectic, 
of the philosophic interpretation of the myths, 
and of their literary character. With some 
reservations on points of detail I find myself in 
broad general sympathy with his treatment all 
through. I would especially commend his 
abstention from the old error of presupposing 
an arbitrary definition of myth, and his careful 
inductive method of ascertaining from the 
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dialogues themselves and no other source just 
what Plato meant by the word, and how far he 
intended the contents of his myths to be taken 
as truth. In this country, at least, few I think 
will dispute the position that ‘myth’ is opposed 
in Plato’s thought not to ¢vu¢h, but to dialectic ; 
the distinction is not between the truth and 
edifying falsehood, but between what we can 
prove, and what we may reasonably hold to be 
approximative to truth, but cannot demonstrate. 
This, as the author notes, was also very near 
the view of Burnet. It deserves to be remem- 
bered, in this connection, that, to quote Mr. 
Frutiger (p. 144), mythical and dialectical are 
velative values; what to one man at one 
moment is not demonstrable, and can therefore 
only be asserted as myth, may very well be 
demonstrable in a later age, or for the same 
man at a later stage in his history, and then 
becomes matter for ‘ dialectic.’ (The author 
holds that by comparing the Meno with the 
Phaedo we can see that this is what happened 
to Plato himself in connection with the doc- 
trines of immortality and dvayynos.) I think 
that if Mr. Frutiger had been acquainted with 
Professor C. C. J. Webb’s phrase that myth 
serves largely as a ‘surrogate’ for history, 
where a strictly historical narrative is beyond 
our power, he would have found that it ex- 
presses very happily part of his main thought. 
That it expresses the whole he would, no doubt, 
decline to admit in view of his strictures on the 
thesis of Deuschle (p. 173) that myth in Plato 
is appropriated to the treatment of ‘becoming.’ 
But there is perhaps more to be said for 
Deuschle than is here allowed. He is hardly 
refuted by urging that the destiny of the soul 
or the structure of the microcosm are principal 
subjects of myths, since the life of both the soul 
and the microcosm is, according to Plato, a 
becoming which fills all time. In any case, 
it is certainly right to insist that Plato’s myths 
are not all of one type (p. 178), and that no 
rigid formula will cover all equally well. And 
I rejoice to read his vigorous protest against 
the notion that the doctrine of the parts of the 
soul, or even the closely-reasoned theology of 
Laws X., is edificatory myth. He is fully justi- 
fied in his objection that both are put before us 
as theses for which there are cogent rational 
grounds. 

If I may be allowed to make one criticism, I 
am not sure that there is not an element of 
‘myth’ in Mr. Frutiger’s own account of 
Plato’s views on the former of these doctrines. 
Accepting a precise order of composition for 
the dialogues as established by ‘stylometry,’ he 
reaches the result that the doctrine of the ‘tripar- 
tite soul’ was unknown to Plato when he wrote 
the Phaedo, discovered by the time he com- 
posed the Repudlic, and subsequently modified, 
between the Phaedrus and the 7imaeus, by 
confining survival of death to the Aoyorixdy. 
This is supposed to be proved by real or 
alleged discrepancies between the various 
dialogues in question. But is not this method 
of reconstructing history itself unduly arbitrary? 
No one knows better than Mr. Frutiger that 
there are internal discrepancies in great philo- 
sophical works, as well as between works com- 
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posed by the same author at different periods. 
(Z.g. in Spinoza’s Ethics there are two radic- 
ally different conceptions of God, as it would 
be easy to prove, and this is no case of ‘de- 
velopment,’ for both may equally be found in 
the Short Treatise on God and Man.) It is 
surely hazardous to attempt a ‘ transposition’ by 
which what may have been all along incompatible 
strains in a great philosopher’s thoughts are 
made to appear as a succession of theories. It 
is a lesser matter that the author, after rightly 
pointing out that the sketches of successive 
‘cities’ in Rep. II.-III., and the series of 
degenerations from the ideal state in Rep. VIII., 
are not intended to be taken as _ historical 
narratives, immediately extends the conclusion 
to cover Laws III. It might fairly be argued 
against him that eve Plato’s interest clearly is 
in part historical. He clearly does mean to say 
something or the historical question how Attica 
and Persia have developed in opposite direc- 
tions since the time of Cyrus, and we may 
therefore presume that part of the purpose of 
his sketch of the Trojan War and the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnese is historical too. 
I could also wish that more scepticism had 
been shown about E. Frank’s attempt to dis- 
credit the ancient traditions about Pythagorean 
science. But reasons of this kind do not affect 
one’s appreciation of an excellent book. 
A, E. TAYLOR. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Platonis Epistulae commentariis illustratae. 
F. Novotny. Pp. viit+318. (Opera Facul- 
tatis Philosophicae Universitatis Masary- 
kianae Brunensis, 30.) Brno: Pisa, 1930. 
Paper, Ké. 50. 

‘ NEQUE accusatione neque defensione tanto- 

pere indigere Epistulas censeo quam ut dili- 

genti studio cum aequitate quadam adhibito 

percenseantur atque illustrentur.’ So says the 
editor, justly, in his preface, and the book shows 
studium and aeguitas throughout. It is the 
first large-scale edition of the Letters with 
commentary, and meets a real need. If there 
are still any who waver as to the authenticity of 

the two letters of first-rate importance, VII 

and VIII, Professor Novotny will surely set 

their doubts at rest. Of course many of the 
notes are, in effect, arguments for authenticity ; 

e.g. that on II 314C1 ff.—the passage where 

the ‘so-called’ writings of Plato are said to be 

Swxpdrovs xadov cai véov yeyovéros. As I have 

never been able to swallow this as a statement 

made by Plato, I turned to the note with some 
eagerness. Professor Novotny rightly holds 
that this Socrates cannot be ¢he Socrates, who 
is emphatically not «adds in the dialogues, and 

(he might add) is not usually véos either ; but 

I cannot believe in the theory that he is some- 

one who had written a philosophical pamphlet 

under Plato’s name, and had consequently won 
the nickname of ‘ Socrates’ Jer cauillationem. 

How does this account for yeyovdros, and how 

could Dionysius have been expected to under- 

stand the allusion? On the other hand, the 

similar passage in VII 34183 ff. (which I 

believe the writer of II to have misunderstood) 
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may very probably be a reference, as the editor 
suggests, to one of those members of the 
Academy (perhaps Heraclides of Pontus) who 
are said to have published accounts of Plato’s 
famous lecture on the Good. XII is ably 
defended ; the editor shows that its authen- 
ticity is not dependent on that of the letter of 
Archytas which was wrongly supposed to be a 
reply to it. 

To turn to some details, 322D5 seems 
slender ground for arguing that the «dav Piro 
of the Sofhis¢ must be Platonists; the explana- 
tion of the difficult ot atroi airovs in 341B6 
seems to involve giving the verb e«idéva the 
sense of yyv@oxew; at 336D7 it is very 
difficult to separate «i S’odv from yévoir’ ay 
because there is no verb for the protasis to be 
extracted from the preceding sentence, as there 
is in Apology 34D quoted as parallel. Space 
permits me only a brief commendation of the 
notes on 336C7 Awpiori, 355E5 Tov éudv vor 
(this has convinced me that Post is wrong 
here), 360B8 Satpéoewv, amongst many others ; 
of the emendation émirndeva in 362C1, and the 
acceptance of Egermann’s ovvrevdvrev in 
344B7. Burnet’s text is in general followed. 

R. HACKFORTH. 

Sidney Sussex College, 

Cambridge. 


Die Struktur des Eingangs in der Attischen 
Tragidie. By WALTER NESTLE. Pp. x+ 
133. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1930. 
Paper, R.M. 9. 

THE main part of this dissertation consists of a 

minute analytical study of the prologues (in 

a wide sense) and parodoi of the extant Greek 

tragedies—their form, their relation to the play 

and to the hero, their function as narrating facts 
or as suggesting character. The work is 
thorough and careful, but sometimes over- 
minute to the point of tediousness; and the 
distinctions drawn between the dramatic, the 
dramatically necessary, and the undramatic or 
merely narrative, come very near to being mere 
hair-splitting. The most interesting parts of 
the dissertation are those which deal with the 
history of the mpécwmov mporatixéy, and with 
the special contribution of each of the three 
great tragic poets to the technique of the 
opening scene. Most of the latter section 
(pp. 100-133) is well done, and incidentally sums 
up nearly all that is valuable in the preceding 
pages. Any attempt to trace an ‘ evolution’ of 
technique must necessarily be hazardous ; we 
possess so few plays out of the many composed 
by each poet that we cannot tell how far each 
play was typical of a stage in his work or range 
them in a logical order. There is not the 
least reason why their technique should have 
developed according to a logical scheme at all. 
Nestle is sometimes aware of this, but some- 
times forgets it. It is also very hazardous to 
describe certain qualities as (¢.g.) ‘non-Aeschy- 
lean,’ and to throw doubt upon the poet’s 
authorship accordingly. Nestle wavers in his 
faith in the Aeschylean authorship of parts of 
the Prometheus Vinctus on account of certain 
‘Sophoclean characteristics’; but there is 
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nothing in these that is impossible in Aeschylus. 
The mere fact that they happen not to be found 
in the other extant plays proves nothing. 

The argument is sometimes weak. It is 
absurd to infer that Aristophanes (the Comedian) 
must have had a technical treatise on Tragedy 
to refer to because he defines the Prologue as 
Td mp@rov ths tpaywdias wépos— for the most 
untechnical mind could have arrived at this— 
and because he uses phrases denoting transition 
when he passes from one topic to another. 
There is no sufficient reason for treating the 
Bacchae (one of the latest extant plays) as 
typical of the earliest stage of tragedy. The 
writer knows a good deal more about some lost 
plays—e.g. those of Phrynichus—than has been 
recorded. Considering all that has been said 
on the other side, his acceptance of the last 
scene of Seftem as Aeschylean on the strength 
of the arguments of Wundt isa little astonishing. 
It may be doubted whether the paovres of Aesch. 
Agam. 39 are the audience. 

But the book, if for the most part uninspired, 
is not without merits, and the student of 
dramatic technique will find pages in it that are 
interesting and suggestive. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 

University of Sheffield. 


Les Cultes de Patras avec une Prosopographie 
patréenne, By JULES HERBILLON. Pp. xvi 
+183; 1 plan. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press (London: Milford), 1929. Cloth, 
13s. 6d. net. 

THis is No. 5 of the Johns Hopkins Studies in 

Archaeology, and has been approved by the 

Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes of the 

Sorbonne. It is another of those regional 

studies of classical sites which will in time do 

much for our really detailed and fully docu- 


mented knowledge of ancient religion. The, 


author takes his framework from Pausanias, 
and follows him through the acropolis, the 
agora, and the harbour of Patras, supplement- 
ing him whenever possible either by archaeo- 
logical or literary evidence (the latter is anything 
but abundant) or, less happily, with conjectures, 
original or otherwise. His map, in itself a 
useful supplement to such a work, is damaged 
by printing on unsuitable paper, which makes 
many of its reference numbers illegible. 

On the whole, the author performs his task 
faithfully and well, omitting nothing of import- 
ance so far as the reviewer can see. His 
knowledge of the relevant literature is suffi- 
ciently full and up to date, and (a useful ac- 
complishment for such work) he is capable of 
seeing what Pausanias’ Greek means; for 
example, he perceives (p. 148) that when 
Pausanias says of the working women of Patras 
’"Adpodirns d¢ cimep Gras yurak péreote Kat 
ravras (VII. 21, 14), he means simply that they 
are pretty (so Wyse), not that they indulge in 
immoral rites in honour of the goddess. 

The defects of the work are mostly matters 
of detail, often quite petty. For instance, al- 
though in general he treats the legends of Patras 
sensibly enough, he seems too ready to believe 
in a historical foundation for the tale of Preu- 
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genes stealing the xoanon of Artemis Limnatis 
from Sparta (see p. 108 ff.), forgetting that 
famous and ancient statues are apt to be claimed 
by many shrines; cf the numerous places 
which had each the only genuine Palladion or 
the veritable image of Artemis which Orestes 
brought from the Taurians. Again, he accepts 
without demur (p. 144) the tale of Aphrodite’s 
statue having been found in fishermen’s nets, a 
story rather too reminiscent of Diktynna to be 
above suspicion. 

In discussing the history of the various cults, 
it may be said in general that he is rather too 
schematic and a@ griori—for example, in his 
discussion of the relations between Ge and 
Demeter (p. 29 ff.), and of Artemis Triklaria 
(whom he supposes to have been originally an 
independent goddess) and Meilichos (Chap- 
ter II.). He is also prone (as pp. 121 and 127) 
to assume that sundry hazardous theories are 
proved; hence perhaps the rather unsound 
suggestions which he himself makes concerning 
the admittedly difficult legend and ritual of 
Artemis Triklaria, especially (p. 47) that the 
ritual bath in the Meilichos is a last trace of 
former human sacrifices to the river. But 
perhaps a little unsoundness is better than a 
mere dull and bald recital of the facts, when 
these so plainly call for interpretation. 

H. J. ROSE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt. By WILLIAM 
LINN WESTERMANN. Pp. 69; 1 plate (photo- 
graphic facsimile). New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929. 18s. 6d. net. 

SLAVERY played a much smaller part in the 

economic life of Egypt, and even of Alexandria, 

than of the Graeco-Roman world generally, and 
such slaves as we hear of in the papyri were 
most often domestic slaves. Nevertheless, the 
papyrus here edited, with a translation and an 
elaborate commentary, is an important docu- 
ment alike from the formal and from the material 
point of view. It consists of extracts from the 
did-ypayya—i.e. royal ordinance—on slaves, and 
is thus a valuable addition to our not too 
abundant evidence as to the form and content 
of such ordinances; and it furnishes useful 
evidence as to the taxes on transfers of slaves. 
A further point of interest is that certain of the 
taxes were assigned as a dwped to Dicaearchus, 
whom Westermann is certainly justified in 
identifying with the well-known Aetolian con- 
dottiere put to death in 197 B.c. Westermann 
therefore dates the papyrus before the autumn 
of that year, perhaps rightly; but it is not 
impossible that even after Dicaearchus’ death 
the account might still be referred to as his 

Sbwped, 

The transcript is accurate and the commen- 
tary thorough, and based on wide study. As 
always with such documents, there are doubtful 
points on which differences of opinion are 
possible. In the translation of the heading 
éx 706 dtaypduuaros rob rév dvdpardéwy it is surely 
a misunderstanding of Greek idiom to render 
‘From the royal ordinance upon Zhe slaves,’ as 
if some particular slaves were concerned. In 
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the footnote 18 on p. 11, to the references for 
the xaraypag} problem should be added one 
to Steinacker’s important discussion in his 
Grundlagen der frithmittelalt. Privaturkunde, 
p- 131 ff., etc. Two misprints which may give 
some difficulty are ‘p. 508’ for ‘608’ on p. 27, 
note 60, and irdpxovras for dmdpxovros on p. 30, 
1. 13. Professor Westermann is to be con- 
gratulated on the opportunity afforded by this 
important papyrus and for the use which he 
has made of it. 
H. I. BELL. 
British Museum. 


Lexicon Altillyrischer Personennamen. Bear- 
beitet von HANS KRAHE. Pp. viii+174. 
Heidelberg : Winter, 1929. Paper, M. 10.50 ; 
bound, M. 12.50. 

THIS work shows the same qualities as dis- 

tinguished the author’s earlier work on Illyrian 

place-names—comprehensiveness (if not com- 
pleteness), careful reference to the sources, clear 
arrangement distinguishing, so far as possible, 
what is ‘Illyrian’ from what is probably of 
different origin, and, what is most important 
of all, a clear and sober judgment. It is very 
refreshing in these days to stumble on a recog- 
nition of the fact that names of persons or 
places in an almost entirely unknown language 
cannot be explained by producing their phonetic 
equivalents from a Sanskrit or Icelandic dic- 
tionary. In the case of ‘lliyrian’ the in- 
vestigator has to keep in mind that the names 
may belong not to one but to many unknown 
languages, and he may be considered fortunate 
if he succeeds, by an analysis of the names 
themselves, in making a grouping of them 
possible. In the last chapter of the present 
work Dr. Krahe classifies the elements in the 
personal names of Illyria, and, by comparing 
them with the elements of the place-names, 
attempts to prove that both classes of names 
have the same linguistic character and are 

‘Illyrian.’ Dr. Krahe applies his method with 

the appropriate caution, avd in the case of the 

vast majority of the names which he claims as 

‘Illyrian’ his conclusions must be accepted. 

But there are exceptions. A _ considerable 

number of names preserved on inscriptions in 

Illyria have a decidedly Roman appearance, 

and before these could be definitely said to be 

native it would be necessary to know something 
of the history of the individuals who bore them. 

Hostilius, an Italian, Ostilia L.f. Secunda, the 

father of Matta Catonis f., may all have borne 

Illyrian names, but it is not likely that the 

evidence necessary to support the hypothesis 

will ever be available. Again, some of the 
elements common to both place- and person- 
names are not confined to Illyria and the 
neighbouring regions. The suffix -ino or -on- 

is too widespread to be of much value as a 

criterion. Equally useless is -nt-, which could 

be found in names of persons and places almost 
anywhere. Dr. Krahe’s argument that the 
association of the personal name—e.g. Loantius 

—with such a place-name as Colentum or Sol- 

lentia is significant loses some of its force if one 

reflects that Loantius would fit into his surround- 
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ings equally well in Tarentum or Saguntum, or 
among the Novantae. 
J. FRASER. 


Greek Ostracain the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
and various other Collections. Vol. 1. By 
JOHN GAVIN TAIT. Pp. ix+181. London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1930. £2 2s. 

To the non-specialist and even to the generality 

of papyrologists ostraca are probably the least 

interesting of all the classes of documents un- 
earthed in Egypt. The vast majority of them 
contain receipts (most often tax-receipts) or lists, 
whose formulz recur with wearisome monotony 
or but slight variation from ostracon to ostracon ; 
and even when they contain texts of another 
class, such as private letters, their small com- 
pass enforces an austere and utilitarian brevity. 
Even such literary texts as occur are usually 
mere school exercises. Yet their importance for 
economic history is often considerable, and we 
owe to them much of our information as to the 
nature, rates, and method of payment of the 
various taxes which weighed on the inhabitants 
of Egypt in Graeco-Roman times. The present 
volume, excellently edited, with an admirable 
skill in decipherment and with brief but always 
competent commentary, by a pupil of the late 
Professor Grenfell, is a useful addition to our 
material of this class. Only those who have 
themselves handled these often badly written 
and much abbreviated documents will fully 
appreciate the editor’s achievement. The work 
grew out of an undertaking to edit the unpub- 
lished ostraca in the Bodleian, but it was thought 
good to add those in some other collections, 
chief among them those in the Ashmolean, 

Professor Petrie’s, at University College, Lon- 

don, and those in the Cambridge University 

Library; and since it appeared that the whole 

would make a bulky volume, it was decided to 

issue the work in two parts. The present 
volume contains all the ostraca in other collec- 
tions than the Bodleian, but of the latter only 
those which belong to the Ptolemaic period. 

The Bodleian ostraca of the Roman and Byzan- 

tine periods will, with the indices to the whole 
work, form Volume II. In this volume the 
majority of the texts are tax or other 
receipts or lists, but there are some others, 
including letters and a few literary texts (Petrie 
408 is Homer, 405 Menander, 414 St. John, 
415 prayers). 

H. I. BELL. 
British Museum. 


Humour in Varro and other Essays. By 
HARRY FE. WEDECK, M.A. Pp. 112. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1929. 6s. net. 

THE eleven essays in this collection, some of 

which have been reprinted from American 

journals, cover a large range of subjects, but 
scholars will find little that is new in them ; for 
though Mr. Wedeck’s interests are wide and his 
reading extends from Cato and the Agrimen- 
sores to Bede and Hrotswitha, his scholarship 
is not very deep or his judgment very subtle, 
and his method too often is to weave a texture 
of florid journalism round a limited number of 
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rather obvious facts helped out by generalities 
and embellished by some ill-considered com- 
parisons. An interesting popular essay might 
well be written on country life in Latin litera- 
ture, but the greater part of Mr. Wedeck’s six 
pages is both superficial and trite: when he 
describes the Agrimensores as ‘hack-writers, 
Grub-street reporters,’ the originality of his 
phrase does not commend it. In some of the 
other essays his material is even thinner: the 
first, on ‘Humour in Varro, Seneca, and Apu- 
leius,’ is little more than a series of expanded 
quotations. Neither Objurgation in Plautus nor 
the Latin Vocabulary of Affection lends itself to 
an interesting general treatment on the lines he 
has chosen, and his slight account of Hrots- 
witha’s jejune humour conveys no impression 
of her work or her background. In the essay 
on ‘The Treatment of Epithet in Homer, 
Virgil, and Statius’ some good, if not very 
novel, points are made, but the reasoning is 
extremely loose and careless: diAa youvara is 
surely an unfortunate example to choose of 
the descriptive epithet which ‘adds some- 
thing fresh,’ and if €Acces is a ‘conventional’ 
epithet, how can pwvuyxes be labelled ‘descrip- 
tive’? 

Two renderings of fables from Edgar Allan 
Poe into Latin which is sometimes forcible, but 
always rather neoteric, are appended : we must 
hope that ‘toga vetera Romana’ in the first is 
due to the printer. 

C. J. FORDYCE. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 


Marcus Tullius Cicero. On the Commonwealth. 
Translated with Notes and Introduction by 
GEORGE HOLLAND SABINE and STANLEY 
BARNEY SMITH. Pp. ix+276. Columbus: 
The Ohio State University Press, 1929. Cloth. 

THERE is not much that is new in this con- 

scientious work, but if, as the authors say, ‘the 

task was not inconsiderable,’ it was certainly 
worth accomplishing, for the book fills a gap 
and many will find it useful. The introduction 
of 100 pages is divided into explanatory chapters 
on the Commonwealth and its Author, the 

Political Theory of the Stoics, Cicero’s Political 

Theory, and the Institutions of the Ideal Com- 

monwealth. Throughout the book there are 

notes full of references to ancient and modern 
authorities, but detailed critical investigation of 
matters of controversy the authors seem to 
have looked upon as outside the scope of their 
work. ale 
The chief merit of the translation is its 
accuracy, though it must be pointed out that 
in 1.16.25 Nonis Quinctilibus is not ‘the Nones 
of August’ nor yet, as Mr. Keyes has it, ‘July 
fifth.’ But Mr. Keyes’ translation is no less 
accurate and it is pleasanter to read; for it 
cannot be said that Messrs. Sabine and Smith 
write very attractively. It is typical that they 
say ‘fail in effective presentation’ when Mr. 

Keyes says ‘lack eloquence’ and Cicero at 

I. 23. 37 says deficiat oratio. , 
On p.77 the view is adopted from De Legibus 

III. 3. 10 ‘that Cicero would have the senate 

constituted by the censors from all who have 
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held any magistracy ’—though nothing is said 
of this in III. 3. 7—but on p. 83 it is said that 
into the senate ‘all ex-magistrates automatically 
pass,’ in which case it would seem that there 
was no constituting for the censors to do. 

The book is accurately printed, but it is a 
pity that only the chapters are marked and not 
the sections. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


University of Liverpool. 


De M. Tullit Ciceronis Politica Doctrina. 
Doctoral dissertation by K. SPREY pre- 
sented in the University of Amsterdam, 
December 21, 1928. Pp. 263. Zutphen: N. 
V. Nauta & Co’s Drukkerij. Paper, 4 fl. 

THIs is an interesting and clearly written book 
on a subject which needed new and careful 
examination. Mr. Sprey has been led to a 
view of Cicero’s political theory, and of his 
intentions in setting it out, which is, except on 
a few small points of detail, that of Heinze, and 
his work attempts to undermine the position of 
Reitzenstein, Meyer and Birt. After an intro- 
ductory chapter he begins by attempting to 
reconstruct what has been lost from De Re 
Publica III, bya consideration of De Legibus I. 
and De Offictts 111. Panaetius, and not Anti- 
ochus, is then shown to be the chief source of 
De Legibus 1. The second book fits closely 
with the first ; sections 30-34 were not inserted 
later nor were sections 42 and 43, where there 
is no reference to Antony. The third book, 
which must have been written before 44 as the 
dictatorship is allowed, gives simply the practi- 
cal form of the ideal state. In De Re Pudlica I. 
Cicero uses Panaetius and Polybius, and in 
sections 56-64 he does not see that the philo- 
sophical arguments in his praise of kingship 
are out of place; in the second book he uses 
Polybius mainly, but develops his own thought ; 
inconsistency arises when theory is fitted to 
matter taken from Polybius, and the occurrence 
of the tyranny of Tarquinius, although Rome 
originally had the right mixture of constitution, 
is accounted for. 

Mr. Sprey then seeks to show that for Cicero 
the Princeps is an ideal pattern, and examines 
his use of the word in the De Re Pudlica and in 
other writings. Finally, before the last chapter, 
which glances at Pompey and Octavian, Mr. 
Sprey examines the provisions laid down in 
De Legtbus 111. and notes especially some of 
their pre-Gracchan qualities. 

In the main Mr. Sprey makes out a good 
case, but some points seem open to question. 
Only one small one can be mentioned here. 
In De Legibus I1l. 4. 11 de capite ciuis nisi per 
maximum comitiatum ollosque, guos censores in 
partibus populi locassint, ne ferunio the relative 
clause is taken not to mean ‘whom the censors 
have enrolled among the citizens,’ but to imply 
that Cicero’s purpose was ‘censoribus commit- 
teret iudicum lectionem, qui optimum quemque 
in partibus populi collocarent.’ There is at 
least no mention of this duty of the censors in 
IIT. 3. 7. 

The book is clearly printed, but there are far 


too many misprints, particularly in quotations 
from Greek. 
G. B, A. FLETCHER. 


University of Liverpool. 


La Poesia di Virgilio. By TOMMASO FIORE. 

Pp. 311. Bari: Laterza e Figli, 1930. L. 20. 
THE central theme of Vergil’s poetry, accord- 
ing to Signor Fiore, is the conflict between 
‘Arcadia’ and ‘Anti-Arcadia.’ Arcadia is the 
traditional land where shepherds pipe to each 
other. But it is much more than this: it is the 
Golden Age; it is the primitive kingdom over 
which Evander ruled, and out of which Rome 
was to grow; it is the calm, simple, ordered 
life of which the commonwealth of the bees 
forms a fitting symbol, and to which the poet’s 
thoughts are ever returning. But the tran- 
quillity of Arcadia is disturbed by shocks from 
without—from the world of ‘ Anti-Arcadia,’ the 
world of passion, death, destiny, and all the 
harsh facts of real life. This eternal dualism is 
portrayed by Vergil with an art which grows 
more rich and more profound as we pass from 
the Eclogues to the Georgics, and thence to the 
Aeneid. The Arcadia of Gallus is disturbed by 
his unhappy love for Lycoris ; and the death of 
Daphnis casts a still deeper gloom on the fifth 
Eclogue. Or the happiness of the shepherd is 
ended by civil strife and eviction from his farm. 
The present reviewer cannot claim that he feels 
much nearer to understanding the /clogues 
after reading Signor Fiore’s book; the theory 
may throw a new light on individual passages, 
but it does not seem to explain each poem as a 
connected whole. Also ‘Arcadia’ is a term 
which tends to change its significance in each 
particular case, until one wonders whether there 
is really any common element to be found in all 
its various uses. 

The treatment of the Georgics is, we think, 
the most successful part of the book. Here, as 
we study Vergil’s picture of Nature and of man’s 
activities, the dualistic theory seems most in 
place. The long chapter on Dido contains little 
that is new. Some readers will have more 
sympathy with Fiore in what he denies than 
in what he asserts. He can find in the fifth 
Eclogue no trace of allegory—‘ di quel mostro 
cioé che @ due in uno e uno in due, e che, 
nonché distruggere 1’ arte bucolica, é la nega- 
zione di ogni arte.’ The ending of the fourth 
book of the Georgics is not mere Alexandrinism. 
There is no humour in Vergil, and there is no 
such attempt as Heinze finds to portray a 
process of development in the character of 
Aeneas. : 

One’s general impression on closing Signor 
Fiore’s book is that, while the author has some- 
thing to say, he could have said it in consider- 
ably shorter space. W. BEARE. 

University of Manchester. 


P. Vergili Maronis Opera. Post Ribbeckium 
tertium recognouit GUALTHERUS IANELL. 
Editio maior iterum recognita. Pp. xxvili+ 
428. Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. Cloth, R.M.7 
(unbound, 5.60). j ; 

THIS is in the main a reproduction of Ribbeck’s 

text, but the many unsightly spellings and the 
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occasional absurd emendations adopted by 
Ribbeck have been expunged. The printing 
is not always clear, and the punctuation is at 
times rather irritating, though no doubt we 
should be thankful to find a German who is 
comparatively sparing in his use of commas. 
The short preface is valuable for its information 
about matters of orthography; there is a brief 
apparatus criticus, and at the end of the volume 
an index nominum. ‘The inclusion of the Vitae 
of Donatus, Servius, and Probus, with other 
ancient biographical evidence, adds to the use- 
fulness of the edition. W. BEARE. 
University of Manchester. 


Livy. With an English translation by B. O. 
FosTER. Vol. V., Books XXI.-XXII. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) Pp. xix+413; 7 maps. 
London: Heinemann, 1929. Cloth, 10s.; 
leather, 12s. 6d. 

IF the aim of such a series as the Loeb be to 
give a text based by independent judgment on 
the best materials available, to offer brief notes 
on such points in the subject-matter as appear 
to require separate explanation, and to afford a 
reliable translation which will be a safe guide 
to the less experienced student of the Classics, 
then this fifth volume of Dr. Foster’s Livy 
(comprising Books XXI.-XXII.) may be fairly 
said to have achieved its end. The text is 
based on the edition of August Luchs, supple- 
mented by Rossbach’s revision of the Weissen- 
born- Miiller edition ; the critical footnotes essay 
to mark the authority for each divergence from 
the Puteanus, or, where it is mutilated, from the 
Colbertinus and Mediceus. Unfortunately the 
book was in the press before the appearance of 
the third volume of the Oxford Livy. Diffi- 
culties in the subject-matter are explained by 
notes which, though necessarily short, are both 
timely and pertinent; in especial, the geo- 
graphical questions so important in these two 
books are elucidated by an appendix of seven 
excellent maps, while the more enquiring student 
will find in the Introduction a brief but fairly 
comprehensive bibliography of the more recent 
work on Livy both as writer and as historian. 
Last of all, the translation is accurate, depend- 
able, and well suited to the needs of a parallel- 
page translation where, in the absence of 
exegetical notes, the rendering may in some 
degree be expected to serve as a commentary 
on the text. It might perhaps be desired by 
readers familiar with Livy that Dr. Foster had 
occasionally permitted himself a little more 
rhetorical freedom: one feels that the even 
staidness of his style hardly represents suffi- 
ciently the varying changes of mood and tone 
in the original ; but the practical utility of his 
method cannot be denied. 

One might perhaps mention that in XXI. 
15. 2 redactam ought to be redactum ; in XXI. 
19. 3 there ought surely to be some punctuation 
after censuisset ; and in XXI. 13. 1 fin. I strongly 
feel that Madvig’s venz sed for ventssem deserves 
a better place than mere notice in the apparatus. 

W. H. SEMPLE. 

University of Reading. 
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Dionysius Halicarnaseus. Volumen VI., Opus- 


cula, ediderunt H. USENER et L. RADER- 
MACHER. Volumen II. 2. Pp. i-xxix, 389- 
420. Leipzig: Teubner, 1929. Bound, 


R.M. 3.60 (unbound, 3). 
TuIs fascicule contains Preface and Indices 
Nominum, Locorum, Testimoniorum. With 
regard to the text of the De Compositione, 
Professor Radermacher’s conclusions are that, 
of the two MSS, which constitute the basis of 
the recension, F and P, ‘uterque codex suas 
habet virtutes, uterque sua vitia,’ and that, 
where they differ, decision must rest on the 
merits of the case, and a consideration of the 
author's style ; while the secondary authorities, 
M and V, contribute little or nothing of value. 

Considerable space is devoted to the discus- 
sion of Sappho’s ‘Ode to Aphrodite.’ Here 
Radermacher defends Usener against the 
strictures of Wilamowitz. He argues for the 
possibility of the crasis d7v=8) jv, but thinks 
that P is right in reading érm & Rv 7é, com- 
paring Hymn. Merc. 393 for dé in an indirect 
question. (Here, surely, dé [if right] couples 
x@pov and érmy. . . dwéxpuye. A more appo- 
site parallel is the transference of the similar 
kat tis . . .; to reported speech in Xen. #. V. 
iii. 10 and 15.) On the other hand, in line 16, 
R. believes F.’s Setpo to be correct, ‘ warum ich 
“herbei ” riefe.’ 

The only misprint I have noticed is ‘ Edgar 
Lovel Anglus,’ for ‘ Lobel,’ on p. xix. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 


Lucio Anneo Seneca: Della Tranquillita del? 
Anima, Della Brevita della Vita. Testo 
critico e versione di LuiGiI CASTIGLIONI. 
Pp. xxxix+153. Turin, etc.: Paravia, 1930. 
Paper, L. 21. 

MR. CASTIGLIONI speaks of this book as the 

forerunner of ‘ un’ edizione critica definitiva, che 

non so quando potrd elaborare.’ An introduc- 
tion of some thirty pages discusses the dates of 
the two treatises, the sources and the manu- 
scripts. Mr. Castiglioni has examined A for 
himself, and of the deteriores makes use of 

Ambros. B 2 sup., Ambros. C 293 inf., Bonon. 

1137, Patav. Cathedr. 46, all of the fourteenth 

century. In &.V. his text differs from that of 

Bourgery in about forty places, in 77rang. it 

differs from that of Waltz in nearly sixty places. 

Fifteen of Mr. Castiglioni’s own conjectures are 

in the text and sixteen others are recorded in 

the apparatus criticus, the usefulness of which 
is increased by several references to parallels of 
style or thought both in and outside Seneca. 

Similar notes are also given under the transla- 

tion. 

Mr. Castiglioni does well to keep 2 longingua 
in 7rang.10.5. In 5. 5 A’s esse se should have 
been kept, but in 15.6 mafura seems needed. 
Why the text has exfensa for impensa in 9. 4 
and denigna for benigne in 14. 2 is left obscure. 
In B.V. 8. 4 an detrahant and in 9. 3 cogita- 
tionem are unobjectionable, and in 12. 3 Mr. 
J. D. Duff was right in defending rem publicam 
suam. In Trang. 11. 7 Walter's admirable 
uncus (Philol. LXXVIIL., 1923, p. 180) is not 
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even mentioned; other suggestions which 
should at least have been recorded are 7rang. 
9. 2 populos Walter, B.V. 2. 2 cura Haase, 
13. 8 sarta Postgate (C.Q. IX., 1915, p. 103), 
14. 5 auribus Postgate for /aéris (a little violent 
but good sense), 15. 3 wodilis uero Duff, 17. 6 
tbat Duff, zuz¢t Haase. At B.V. 9.1 Mr. Castig- 
lioni takes for himself the credit of the altera- 
tion of dico to iudicio which was made by 
Professor Housman and accepted by Mr. Duff 
in 1915, and at 20.1 Gertz had already observed 
‘nouum caput ordiendum est.’ At 7rang. 3. 5 
it is said that all editors have detrectaueris ; 
Gertz and Waltz both have detractaueris. At 
11. 12 for the omitted sed, needlessly inserted 
by some editors, Mr. Castiglioni refers to two 
of the examples in Tacitus ; better would be a 
reference to Munro’s note on Lucr. IV. 507, 
where Sen. ZZ. 77. 6 is quoted. At 5. 5 add 
£p. 77. 18 and at 17. 4 compare other passages 
quoted by Professor Housman on Manil. IV. 519. 

The translation keeps close to the Latin and 
is accurate, but in 7vang. 11. 6 ‘nascere’ is not 
quite the same as comciperetur, 17. 4 ‘va’ is 
weak for fluentibus, B.V. 2. 2 adfectatio alienae 
fortunae refers to legacy-hunting but is trans- 
lated ‘il vano sforzo di emulare la fortuna 
altrui,’ 4. 3 sta fieri speciosius quam promitti 
possunt is translated ‘codeste cose han pit 
bella apparenza che garanzia di realta.’ In 
Trang. 11. 12 custodias means not ‘guardie,’ 
although Waltz makes the same mistake, but 
‘prisoners’; see Zhes. Ling. Lat. IV. 1558. 80 
sqq. and add there Sen. Z7. 77. 18. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


University of Liverpool. 


The Elder Pliny's Chapters on Chemical Sub- 
jects. Part 1., edited, with translation and 
notes, by K. C. BAILEY. Pp. 249. London: 
Arnold, 1929. 12s. 6d. 

SINCE chemistry hardly became an object of 
scientific study till the seventeenth century, it 
may seem strange to speak of chemical subjects 
in the first century of our era; yet the encyclo- 
pedic mind of the Elder Pliny did in his 
voluminous writings touch on various matters 
within the sphere of chemical science. Mr. 
Bailey has therefore laid us all under an 
obligation in editing certain chapters of the 
Historia Naturalis which deal with chemical 
substances. Not only has he given us a very 
clear translation of a somewhat difficult author, 
but there are copious notes which show great 
learning and research while elucidating much 
that would otherwise be extremely obscure. 

Pliny, unlike most of the ancients, was more 
interested in facts than in theories. He was a 
great collector of facts, but not an original 
observer, nor does he always exercise a sound 
judgment in his selection of facts; -but his 
writings are full of moral and historical reflec- 
tions which hold the attention better than most 
books of modern science. 

In Book XXXIII. of the History he gives a 
description of mining with various reflections, 
such as that men are not content with what 
they find on earth and are always in pursuit of 
gold. ‘Would that gold could be utterly driven 


out of our lives, for it is accursed by reason of 
the hunger with which it is sought ; censured 
and reviled by all good men and discovered 
only to be a scourge to life.’ 

Pliny has a great deal to say about metals, 
but the term had no definite meaning as we 
apply it; originally it meant the mine itself, 
then the ’ products of the mine; no distinction 
is drawn between metals and other mineral 
products. Copper, brass and bronze are mixed 
up together; all coming under the single de 
nomination ‘aes.’ The ancient chemists had 
no rational basis such as we have for dis- 
tinguishing certain substances as possessing 
constant and invariable proportions. All sub- 
stances were thought to vary in proportion 
according as the four Aristotelian elements— 


fire, air, earth and water—entered into their - 


constitution. There was, of course, no method 
of quantitative analysis. Much is said about 

‘purple’ and the methods of dyeing, also of 
nitrum, which Mr. Bailey rightly identifies with 
sodium carbonate. This edition is based mainly 
on those of Sillig and Mayhoff, with only an 
occasional variant. The index has been care- 
fully framed and seems accurate. 

R. O. Moon. 
London. 


Pompett in Three Hours. By TATIANA 
WARSHER. Pp. 154; 100 illustrations and 
plans. Rome: Industria Tipografica Im- 
peria, 1930. Paper. 

Dr. WARSHER is not unaware of the difficulty 

of the task she has set herself—to arrange a 

tour of Pompeii to last for three hours, and to 

give the explanation necessary for the under- 
standing of the buildings visited. The arrange- 

ment of the material is ingenious ; it includes a 

sketch of the history of the town and transla- 

tions of the two letters of Pliny in which the 
eruption of 79 A.D. is described—to be read 
during the journey from Naples. The tour 
itself begins at the Porta Marina, and succeeds 
in taking in a sufficient number of the different 
types of buildings, temples, baths, houses, shops, 
etc., to give the non-specialist visitor a good 
idea of the varied life of a first-century town. 

The explanations are brief, lucid, and simple, 

and a successful effort has been made to 

minimise the use of unfamiliar technical terms. 

As a practical help to tourists where time is 

limited it may be unreservedly recommended ; 

and even those who have made some study of 
impetial ‘realien’ may learn much from Dr. 

Warsher’s brochure. The illustrations, including 

some of the new excavations, are well chosen, 

and, though small, are clear in their details. 

Perhaps least satisfactory are the plans of some 

of the houses; exigencies of space, perhaps, 

have led to some being reproduced upside down, 
and it is not always easy to find in the plans 
letters or figures referred to in the letter-press. 
Dr. Warsher is clearly abreast of the latest 
developments of Pompeian studies. She is 
familiar with, and usually accepts, the views of 
Della Corte and Maiuri, even where, as in the 
case of the latter’s theory of a transformation 
of Pompeii from a town of rich landed pro- 
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prietors to one the aristocracy of which rests 
on an industrial basis, the evidence available 
at present seems hardly adequate to establish 
them. But in a short and popular work of this 
kind simplification is almost inevitable, and 
may be wise; and in general Dr. Warsher is 
to be congratulated on the production of an 
admirable little guide, the possession of which 
will certainly enhance the interest and the in- 
structiveness of a visit to the city which still, in 
spite of the remarkable results obtained on 
other sites, provides the clearest and most 
satisfying reconstruction of the material environ- 
ment of ancient social life. 
DONALD ATKINSON. 
University of Manchester. 


Au Seuil de notre Histoire. Lecons faites au 
College de France. I.: 1905-1916. By C. 
JULLIAN. Pp. 256. Paris: Boivin, 1930. 
Paper, 20 frs. 

WHILE M. Jullian’s early lectures on French 

prehistory contain nothing wholly new today, 

yet this scholarly résumé, which carries us from 

Palaeolithic times to ¢. 1000 B.C., forms a 

valuable introduction to the subject. Pre- 

history, we are told, ‘débarrassée des sur- 
hommes qui encombrent histoire,’ concerns 
itself with the progress of the collective intel- 
ligence of the race, and thus throws a flood of 
light on the origins of the greatest problems 
(e.g. Religion and Art). Civilisation proper 
may be said to start with the disappearance of 
the independent Palaeolithic hunter-artist and 
the appearance of the settled communities of 
the Neolithic agriculturist. In Late Neolithic 
and Bronze Age Europe the cultural uniformity 
and wide extension of common beliefs and 
customs is explained on the diffusionist basis, 
evidence being adduced from classical literature 
and mythology to prove the facility of com- 
munication and the ceaseless migrations and 
commercial relations of prehistoric peoples. 

The theory of racial antagonism had been 

destroyed by Fustel de Coulanges, but M. 

Jullian goes further in attributing a national 

consciousness to the Indo-Europeans and 

Ligurians. In the description of early nature- 

worship, totemism, and cult of the dead, the 

author’s gift for acute analysis is seen to 
advantage. References are given in footnotes, 
but a bibliography and index are absent. 
A. N. NEWELL. 
University of Manchester. 


Studies in the Script of Tours: I. A Survey of 
the Manuscripts of Tours. By EDWARD 
KENNARD RAND. Vol. I., Text, pp. xxii +245; 
Vol. II., Plates (200 in number). The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. $50. 

THE Caroline minuscule exceeds every other 

Latin script in interest for the classical student, 

as it is the oldest form in which most of the 

Latin classics survive. For some time it has 

been the accepted view that this script was 

evolved at Tours under the superintendence of 

Alcuin of York. But various studies that have 

appeared in recent times have revealed certain 





disquieting elements in the problem of its 
origin, and have given us cause to doubt 
whether the prevailing theory represents his- 
torical truth. The time had certainly come for 
a thorough investigation of the problem at the 
hands of a competent palaeographer acquainted 
with the whole history of the Tours scriptorium. 
Great was the gratification of palaeographers 
when it was learned that a pupil of Traube of 
the competence of Professor Rand was en- 
gaged on this study. Their satisfaction will be 
greater still when they handle in these two 
wonderful volumes the firstfruits of that study 
in book form. 

He takes us through the whole subject in the 
most comprehensive way, in two parts, (2) On 
the History of the Script of Tours, (6) A Sum- 
mary Description of the Manuscripts of Tours. 
The first part comprises chapters on the 
libraries of Tours, the general characteristics of 
the Tours script and its importance, a detailed 
description of the books of Tours (dimensions, 
ruling, gatherings, signatures, abbreviations, 
punctuation, text), and the development of the 
script of Tours, from the sixth to the twelfth 
century. The second part contains descriptions 
of 231 MSS., and (a no less important matter) a 
list of nearly 70 MSS. which, as the result of 
his examination, cannot be accepted as Tours 
productions. It would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of all this to the 
palaeographer and to the editor of Latin texts. 

The facsimiles themselves are all that could 
be desired, are in fact a godsend to all students 
of Latin manuscripts. To show their importance 
to the student of classical texts, I may mention 
that the following manuscripts are represented : 
Florence, Laur. XLV 15 (Tib, Claudius Donatus 
on Virgil, saec. viii), Rome, Vat. Lat. 1512 
(same author, saec. viii), Paris, B.N. lat. 5726 
(Livy, saec. viii, Chatelain wrongly saec. x), 
Rome, Vat. Reg. 762 (Livy, saec. viii), Holkham 
Hall (Cicero, Sfeeches, saec. viii-ix), Leyden, 
Voss. L.F. 73 (Nonius Marcellus, saec. viii-ix), 
Berlin, Q. 404 (Cicero, De Amicitia, saec. ix), 
Paris, B.N. lat. 7502 (grammatici and Lucan, 
saec. ix), Berne, 165 (Virgil, saec. ix), Paris, 
B.N. lat. 6115 (Suetonius, saec. ix), Leyden, 
Q. 20 (Q. Curtius, saec. ix), Paris, B.N. lat. 
77744 (Cicero, Verrines and Rhetorica, saec. ix), 
Paris, B.N. lat. 7959 (Servius, saec. ix), Rome, 
Vat. Reg. 1484 (Tib. Claudius Donatus on 
Virgil, saec. ix), Rome, Vat. Urb. 1146 (‘Apicius,’ 
saec. ix), Wolfenbiittel, 4400 (Nonius Marcellus, 
saec. ix), Autun 40 (Priscian, saec. ix), Paris, 
B.N. nouv. acq. lat. 454 (Cicero, De Senectute, 
etc., saec. ix), Florence, Laur. LXIII 20 (Livy, 
saec. x). Farther down than this one need not 
go; it will be obvious how much the classical 
scholar owes to the efforts of the Tours monks. 

The following notes may be added: P. xiii, 
for ‘Maddan,’ read ‘Madan’; p. xix, under 
‘Chroust,’ for 1906, read 1899; p. xxi, under 
‘Wordsworth and White,’ for 1922, read 1926 ; 


1 If I mistake not, Professor Rand was the 
first to call attention to the importance of 
noticing the various methods of ruling the lines 
in MSS. [Palaeographia Latina, ed. W. M. 
Lindsay, Vol. V. (1927), pp. 52-78]. 
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same page, add now ‘A. Wilmart, Manuscrits 
de Tours copiés et décorés vers le temps d’ Alcuin 
(Revue Bénédictine, t. xiii [1930], pe: 43-54), 
published after the present work had appeared ; 
P. 84, 1. 9, read ‘ Bénédictine’; p. 93, add to the 

ibliography of no. 10 J. M. Heer’s edition 
(Freib. im B.); p. 112, title of 37, no doubt John 
‘Chrysostom,’ of which other coeval copies 
exist, such as Paris, B.N. 1785; p. 133, l. 6, 
read ‘ Phillipps.’ 

A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Three Cretan Plays: The Sacrifice of Abraham, 
Erophile, and Gyparis; also the Cretan 
Pastoral Poem, The Fair Shepherdess. 
Translated from the Greek by F. H. Mar- 
SHALL, M.A., with an introduction by John 
Mavrogordato, M.A. Pp. vii+ 338. Oxford 
University Press, 1929. Cloth, 2Is. net. 

IN 1879 Sathas published at Venice his Kpnrixov 

@éarpov, in which he gave the Greek text of four 

plays of the late Venetian period in Crete taken 

from a MS. written in Latin characters pre- 

served in the Marcian Library at Venice. A 

fifth play, since printed by Xanthoudides under 

the title of Soprovyaros, Sathas omitted owing 
to a certain coarseness in its humour. Of all 
these plays the present volume gives transla- 
tions of two, and to these are added the Ovzia 
tov ’ASpaay and the pastoral idyll ‘H edpopdn 

BocxoroiAa. In his translations Professor 

Marshall uses rhymed couplets, written in a 

flowing style which very well renders the char- 

acter of the Greek. His choice of works to 
translate has been well made: each of his four 
pieces has its own special merits. Mr. Mavro- 
gordato’s introduction with analyses of the 
plays contains much of interest, particularly 
his discovery of the source of Zhe Sacrifice 
of Abraham in the biblical play Zo /sach, by 

Luigi Groto. The general indebtedness of the 

Cretan theatre to Italian sources is, of course, 

well known. 

The language of the originals is the natural 
dialect of Crete; with such recent aids as 
Xanthoudides’ glossary to Zrotokritos it is not 
too difficult to read, but sufficiently so to make 
a translation distinctly useful. The comment 
of Mr. Mavrogordato on this type of Greek we 
cannot refrain from quoting : it is as true and 
impartial as it is witty. He calls it ‘a normal 
and lively idiom, suggesting the possibility of a 
comfortable house as much unlike the elaborately 
restored palace of the purists as it is unlike the 
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artistically dilapidated cottage of Psichari, 
Vlasto, and Pallis.’ This book leaves us with 
only one need, but it is a crying one: we need 
a good text edition of all these plays, and of as 
much more of the Veneto-Cretan literature as 
has survived. Sathas’ edition is out of print, 
and as for the correctness of his texts, Xanthou- 
dides’ emendations have shown us how much 
they were capable of improvement. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Erotokritos of Vincenzo Kornaros, a Greek 
Romantic Epic, 1645. By JOHN MAvro- 
GORDATO, M.A., with an introduction by 
STEPHEN GASELEE, M.A., Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge. Pp. vii+6r. 
Frontispiece, an illustration from the British 
Museum MS. Oxford University Press, 1929. 
3S. net. 

EROTOKRITOS is a long romantic poem in 

rhymed couplets in the modern dialect of Crete. 

Since it was written in the seventeenth century, 

it has passed through many popular editions, 

in which the text has become steadily more and 
more corrupt. It was for the first time pub- 
lished in a satisfactory form in 1915 by Xan- 
thoudides. In this latest addition to the books 
which have sprung up on E£rotokritos, 
Mr. Mavrogordato has forwarded the study of 
the poem in several ways. He has first sup- 
plied a very readable and useful analysis of 
the poem, much fuller than the one in Xanthou- 
dides’ edition. Next he has narrowed down the 
date of composition, and shown that the poem 
is likely to have been written very shortly after 
the year 1645. Then he has pointed out certain 
resemblances in the treatment of the love theme 
to Romeo and Juliet, and thinks that the poet 
took at least some suggestions from Luigi 
Groto’s tragedy of Hadriana, of 1578, a version 
of the Romeo and Juliet story. Lastly he has 
shown that the often quoted remark of Koraes 
that Erotokritos is ‘the Homer of our vulgar 
poesy ’ was not meant, as is generally supposed, 
to be a compliment. Other passages from 
Koraes’ letters show that he was speaking iron- 
ically, and in fact he disliked and despised the 
beauties of popular poetry; Zrofokritos was to 
him merely ‘one of these abortions of long- 
suffering Hellas.’ Mr. Mavrogordato’s addition 
to the books recently produced on modern 

Cretan literature is very welcome. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIRS, 

I have to call attention to two corrigenda 
in my notice of Vol. VII. of the Loeb Plato 
(C.R. XLIV., No. 4). 

(1) P. 128, col. 2, ll. 7-8: abfouévav should 
be av£opevos. 


(2) P. 129, col. 1, Il. 9-10: cépa and das in 
this sentence should change places, as the 
context shows. 

It is wholly my own fault, which I much regret, 
that these slips of the pen were not detected in 
proof-reading. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. E. TaYLor. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCAHRIFT. 
JULY-AUGUST, 1930. 


GREEK LITERATURE.—Menandri reliquiae in 
papyris et membranis servatae. Ed. Ch. 
Jensen [Berlin, 1929, Weidmann. Pp. Ixxvi 
+184] (Kérte). Far the best edition of 
Menander we possess. All the fragments 
that can with certainty or probability be 
assigned to Menander are here collected.— 
M. Adler, Studien zu Philon von Alexandreia 
[Breslau, 1929, Marcus. Pp. 102] (Stahlin). 
In the first part A. discusses the development 
and change of Philo’s style. The second 
part contains critical and exegetical notes. 
A real advance in research on Philo. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—M. J. A. Buck, S. Am- 
brosit De Helia et ieiunio. A commentary, 
with an introduction and translation [Wash- 
ington, 1929, The Catholic University of 
America. Pp. xvi+233] (Weyman). This 
industrious and substantial work, though 
not a distinguished achievement, will be 
serviceable alike to those interested in early 
Christian literature and in the history of the 
Latin language. — R. Helm, Hieronymus’ 
Zusitze in Eusebius’ Chrontk und thr Wert 
fiir die Literaturgeschichte. Philologus 
Suppl. XXI., Heft II. (Leipzig, 1929, Die- 
terich. Pp. 98] (Mras). H.’s fruitful treatise 
marks a real advance in the history of Latin 
literature. Many dates will need revision 
in the light of this investigation.—J. Carco- 
pino, Virgile et le mystére dela IV. é&logue 
| Paris, 1930. Pp. 221] (Aly). Reviewer dis- 
agrees with C.’s solution—Pollio’s second 
son, Saloninus. But he emphasises C.’s grasp 
of the conditions of the period, thanks to his 
wide knowledge and penetration.—G. C. 
Fiske, Czcero’s De oratore and Horace's Ars 
poetica. With the collaboration of M. A. 
Grant [Madison, 1929, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Pp. 152] (Philippson). F. and G. have ren- 
dered a service in calling attention to the 
similarity of treatment of the mpémov in 
Horace and Cicero. Their other compari- 
sons of the aesthetic doctrines of H. and C. 
are also not without value. 

HistoRy.—E. Kornemann, Neue Dokumente 
zum lakonischen Kaiserkult [Breslau, 1929, 


Abhandl. d. Schlesischen Gesellsch. fiir vater- 
landische Kultur. Pp. 31, with 3 photo- 
graphic illustrations] (Bickel). K. discusses 
a series of inscriptions from Gytheion of the 
time of Augustus and Tiberius. Important 
for the history of Laconia as well as for the 
cult of the Emperor in general. 

PHILOSOPHY.—F. J. Brecht, Platon und der 
Georgekreis. Das Erbe der Alten, II. Reihe, 
Heft XVII. [Leipzig, 1929, Dieterich. Pp. 
xi+84] (Schénemann). Interesting and often 
stimulating.—H. Leisegang, Die Platondeu- 
tung der Gegenwart { Karlsruhe, 1929, Braun. 
Pp. 188] (Nestle). This excellent book pro- 
vides a rapid and reliable survey of the 
present position of Platonic research and 
interpretation. 

METRIC.—F. Crusius, Die Respomsion in den 
plautinischen Cantica. Philologus Suppl. 
XXI., Heft I. [Leipzig, 1929, Dieterich. Pp. 
143] (Klotz). In spite of many doubts about 
details reviewer considers that C. has proved 
the existence of responsion in Plautus’ can- 
tica. But his analyses ought to be carefully 
checked. 

ARCHAOLOGY.—G. de Jerphanion, Méanges 
ad archéologie anatolienne. Monuments preé- 
helléniques, gréco-romains, byzantins et musuil- 
mans de Pont, de Cappadoce et de Galatie 
[Beirut, 1928, Imprimerie Catholique. Pp. 
332, with 120 plates] (Thomsen). Discusses 
rock-tombs, Roman bridges, churches and 
other monuments, together with a large num- 
ber of Greek and Latin inscriptions from 
Angora more accurately copied than by pre- 
vious editors. Very careful indices and ex- 
cellent illustrations. —V. Miiller, Fri#he Plas- 
tik in Griechenland und Vorderasien [Augs- 
burg, 1929, Filser. Pp. 247, with 452 illus- 
trations on 49 plates] (Ippel). Important’ 
investigation of the first beginnings of Greek 
sculpture. Throws light on the assimilation 
of Egyptian and other elements.—L. Malten, 
Der Stier in Kult und mythischem Bild. 
S.-A. aus Jahrb. d. Deutschen Archaol. Insti- 
tuts [Berlin, 1928, de Gruyter. Pp. 49, with 
89 illustrations] (Weinreich). Useful study 
of oriental influences in Hellenic and pre- 
Hellenic religion. But published before some 
of the more relevant finds at Ur. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
All publications which have a bearing on classical studies wiil be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 


* .* Excerpts or extracts trom periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Aldington(R.) Medallions from Anyte of Tegea, 
Meleager of Gadara, the Anacreontea, and 
Latin poets of the Renaissance, translated by 
R.A. Pp. 117. London: Chatto and Windus, 
1930. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Brecht (F. J.) Motiv- und bl on ge a 
griechischen Spottepigrammes. Pp. 
(Philologus, Supplementband XXIL., Heft iT ) 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1930. Paper, M. 8.50 
(bound, 10). 
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Burn (A.R.) Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks, 
B.C. 1400-900. Pp. xv +273; 16 plates, 
2 maps. (The History of Civilization.) 
London: Kegan Paul, 1930. Cloth, 15s. net. 

Collingwood (R. G.) The Archeology of Roman 
Britain. Pp. xvi+2932; 8 plates, 68 illustra- 
tions in text. London: Methuen, 1930. 
Cloth, 16s. net. 

Corinth. Results of excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. III., Part I. Acrocorinth. 
Pp. xiv+75; 60 figures, VIII plates. Cam- 
bridge (U.S.A.): Harvard University Press, 
1930. Cloth. 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part II. Archi- 
tecture and sculpture: houses and other 
buildings. By D. M. Robinson. Pp. xxii+ 
155; 4 plates, 307 figures. (The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 9.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
(London: Milford), 1930. Cloth, gos. net. 

Farnell (L. R.) The Works of Pindar. I. 
Translation in rhythmical prose with literary 
comments. Pp. xiii+384; 20 figures. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1930. Cloth, 18s. net. 

Ferguson (M.) The printed books i in the library 
of the Hunterian Museum in the University 
of Glasgow. A catalogue. Pp. xxiii+396. 
Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie and Co., 1930. 
Cloth, 63s. net. 

Fox (Ww. S.) Greek and Roman Mythology. 
Pp. Ixiv+402; 63 plates, 12 figures in text. 
London : Williams and Norgate, 1930. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Freese (J. H.) Cicero, The Speeches. With 
an English translation. Pro P. Quinctio— 
Pro S. Roscio Amerino—Pro Q. Roscio 
Comoedo—De Lege Agraria I, II, III. Pp. 
viii+ 504. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1930. Cloth, tos. (leather, 
12s. 6d.) net. 

Gardiner (E. N.) Athletics of the Ancient 
World. Pp. x + 246; 215 illustrations. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1930. Cloth, 28s. 
net. 

Gest (A. P.) Engineering. Pp. xv+221. (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.) London: 
Harrap, 1930. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Gulick (C. B.) Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists, 
With an English translation. In seven 
volumes. IV. Pp. x+606. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London : Heinemann, 1930. Cloth, 
tos. (leather, 12s. 6d.) net. 

Hadas (M.) Sextus Pompey. Pp. vii+181. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1930. Cloth, $2. 

Hamilton (E.) The Greek Way. Pp. ix+247. 
London : Dent, 1930. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
Heinze (R.) Die Augusteische Kultur. Her- 
ausgegeben von A. Korte. Pp. 156; 2 plates. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1930. Bound, 

RM. 6.50 (unbound, 5). 

Homines Primi. Carmen praemio aureo or- 
natum in certamine poetico Hoeufftiano. 
Accedunt tria carmina laudata. Edidit 
Academia Regia Disciplinarum Nederlandica. 
Amsterdam, 1930. Paper. 

Hornickel (O.) Ehren- und Rangpriidikate in 
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den Papyrusurkunden, Ein Beitrag zum 
rémischen und byzantinischen Titelwesen, 
Pp. x+41. Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 1930. | 


Paper. 

Howald (E.) Die griechische Tragédie. Pp. 
vit+183. Munich and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 
1930. Kartoniert, M. 8. 

Hunt (A. S.) and Johnson (J.) Two Theocritus | 
Papyri. Pp.92; II plates. London: Egypt | 
Exploration Society, 1930. Cloth and boards. 

Jones (H. L.) The Geography of Strabo. With 
an English translation. In eight volumes. 
VII. Pp. 375. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann, 1930. Cloth, fos. 
(leather, 12s. 6d.) net. 

Kornemann (E.) Doppelprinzipat und Reichs- 
teilung im Imperium Romanum. Pp. 209. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1930. Cloth, 
RM. Io (unbound, 8). 

Litman (A.) Cicero’s Doctrine of Nature and 
Man. Pp. 41. New York, 1930. Paper. 

Macchioro (V.D.) From Orpheus to Paul. A 
history of Orphism. Pp. 262; illustrations. 
London : Constable, 1930. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Pohlenz (M.) Die griechische Tragédie. Pp. 
viii+542. Erlauterungen. Pp. 148. Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1930. Cloth, RM. 20 and 12 (un- 
bound, 18 and 10). 

Ripman (W.) A Handbook of the Latin Lan- 
guage, being a dictionary, classified vocabu- 
lary, and grammar. Pp. 804. London: 
Dent, 1930. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

Seel (O. ) Sallust von ‘den Briefen ad Caesarem 
zur Coniuratio Catilinae. Pp. 92. Leipzig 
and Berlin: Teubner, 1930. Paper, RM. 


With an 
English translation. In two volumes. I: 
Books I-V. Pp. liiit+535. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: Heinemann, 1930. Cloth, 
Ios. (leather, 12s. 6d.) net. 

Simpson (W. D.) Julian the Apostate. Pp. 
viiit+127; 5 plates. Aberdeen: Milne and 
Hutchison, 1930. Cloth and boards, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Strecker (K.) Hrosvithae opera denuo edidit 
codicis Coloniensis lectionem primum adiecit 
K.S. Pp. xii+278. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. 
Teubn.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. Cloth, 
RM. 8 (unbound, 6.80). 

Thackeray (H. St. J.) Josephus. With an 
English translation. In eight volumes, IV: 
Jewish Antiquities, Books I-IV. Pp. xix+ 
649. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1930. Cloth, tos. (leather, 
12s. 6d.) net. 

Tucker (T. G.) Notes on Indo-European ety- 
mologies preliminary to a full discussion of 
I.-E. roots and their formation. Pp. 38. 
Halle a. S.: Niemeyer. Paper. 

Wuensch (M.) Lucan-interpretationen. Pp. 62. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1930. Paper, 
RM. 3. 

York (Archbishop of) The Distinctive Excel- 
lences of Greek and Latin. Presidential 
Address delivered to the Classical Associa- 
tion. Pp. 20. London: Murray, 1930. 
Paper, Is. net. 


3.60. 
Shorey (P.) Plato, The Republic. 








